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The Content of a Liberal Education’ 


N THE minds of most people the many fields of study 
| open to use are divided into two classes usually desig- 
nated as “practical” and “cultural” and between which, 
to them, “there is a great gulf fixed.” When we ask for 
exact definitions of what is meant by “practical” and “cul- 
tural” studies, the replies given are usually as vague and 
meaningless as they are varied. This is partly so because, 
as will be seen later, these terms do not apply to present- 
day conditions, but belong to a previous period of our his- 
tory when conditions were different. 

Before undertaking, therefore, to draw .a comparison 
between different educational functions, it will be neces- 
sary to redefine the difference between lines of study in terms 
of present-day conditions. The term “practical” was used 
formerly to denote studies that were strictly utilitarian in 
character and were concerned with actual application to some 
physical performance. Cultural or humanistic studies, on 
the other hand, were not considered practical in a worldly 
sense, but had to do with the development of mind and 
character. In the light of our day these definitions do not 
hold. Today many so-called cultural and humanistic studies 
have a decidedly practical aspect, while many studies for- 
merly classified as strictly utilitarian are now known to be 
very useful in the development of mind and character. 

We may, perhaps, free ourselves from the “tyranny of 
words” and clear the ground before us if we reclassify 
the many branches of learning and study into “vocational” 
and “liberalizing” studies. The term “practical,” through 
long usage, has become synonymous with manual applica- 
tion: while for a similar reason the term “cultural” has 
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come to signify the strictly literary pursuits, or is confused 
with the refinement or personal polish often given by edu- 
cational methods of a certain kind at the expense of solid 
internal foundation. A person may be very refined in 
thought and manner and still not be liberally educated. 
By a vocational study we shall mean any study pursued 
for a definite use or for a calling of any character; while 
by a liberalizing study we shall mean study pursued for 
general enlightenment or pleasure without regard to direct 
use. We shall probably all agree that the greatest use any 
study or educational process can have is to uplift mankind 
mentally and spiritually ; and if this is true we have a stand- 
ard by which we may compare the relative values of all 
educational activities. 

Now, previous to the present industrial era, vocational 
studies as we now understand them did not exist. Industry 
was a simple matter conducted by simple tools and processes 
and requiring little or no education for its various purstits. 
The only forms of education were those necessary for the 
preparation of men who were to rule, or who were to 
minister as church officials. Naturally the educational con- 
tent of those days consisted mostly of the so-called “hu- 
manities” and the historical and philosophical literature of 
the period, the relative amount of these that any man 
might receive depending on which of these two fields he 
was to be expected to enter. Of the vast importance of 
these studies there can be no doubt. since they contain the 
record of man’s mundane activities and his philosophical 
explanations of his present existence and probable future 
state. Nor can we doubt the effectiveness of these studies 
as educational tools when we contemplate the men that 
have been bred on this mental pabulum. Nor will anyone 
deny that, so far as these fields of knowledge have disclosed 
fundamental truths, they are of great and lasting importance 
te humanity. 

Modern scientific and industrial development, however, 
has brought with them the need of new forms of educa- 
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tion, and as science and the industrial field broaden these 
forms of education multiply and increase. The calling that 
today is humble and despised is tomorrow a learned and 
highly respected profession, its value rising in proportion as 
it becomes scientific. The value of these new forms of 
education, and of scientific education in general, has been 
much questioned and discussed, classical scholars often re- 
fusing to admit that these modern educational methods really 
bestow mental training of a high degree. 

The advocates of the new methods, on the other hand, 
claim that not only does the study of scientific subjects 
lead to high mental power but that it also bestows upon 
the student thereof a considerable amount of liberal train- 
ing. The result of these diverse views has been a beclouding 
of our point of view and a doubt in the minds of many as 
to just what constitutes a liberal education. Professor Will- 
cox, former Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences of 
Cornell University, in his annual report to the president 
of the university in 1907, says, regarding the difficulty of 
organizing a college that would give a liberal education: 
“There is no generally accepted definition of what consti- 
tutes a liberal education either in content or mode of presen- 
tation, so that the first object (the giving of a ‘liberal 
education’) lies in the minds of students and teachers in 
vague and ill-defined outlines.” It would seem that the 
term “liberal education” needs redefining in the light of 
modern development. 

Some modern psychologists and students of educational 
methods now tell us that study in one particular line gives 
development in that line and in that line only. The study 
of languages gives facility in expression but does not assist 
in the intricacies of electrical engineering. The study of 
mathematics gives mathematical power but does not assist 
in imparting skill in public speaking; and in general the 
study of any one branch is of use in any other only as it 
bears directly upon it. The high reasoning power and 
exactness of the engineer may be of great use to him in 
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certain other lines of work but would not qualify him to 
exercise these same qualities as a supreme court judge. All 
experience seems to corroborate to a large extent the claims 
of these educational experts, and this at once gives us a 
clear view of the relation between vocational and liberalizing 
studies and their ultimate effect upon the individual. 

In these days of specialization every man must work in 
a somewhat limited field. In general, the development so 
obtained does not, as has been shown, give him skill or 
knowledge in any other field. But the affairs of men are 
many and varied, and no man can be said to have a 
liberal view of humanity who does not know what its vital 
interests are. If, therefore, he is to be liberally educated, 
he must keep himself informed as far as possible regarding 
all important social, political and industrial movements. 
What, therefore, is vocational to one man is liberalizing to 
another. Latin and Greek may be strictly utilitarian to the 
archaeologist, while liberalizing to the scientist. A knowl- 
edge of some industrial pursuit will be vocational to the 
man who is making a living thereby, while a knowledge of 
the same art may be very liberalizing to a divinity student. 
The student of the humanities and classics can lay no claim 
to liberal education unless he knows something about the 
great fields of science and industry and the human interests 
involved that surround and affect him for good or ill on 
all sides. The student of science and the man interested 
in industry will find many things made plainer and his 
horizon greatly broadened by studying the recorded expe- 
rience of those that have preceded him. No man can lay 
claim to a liberal training if his education has narrowed 
his vision so that he sees only the good in his own particular 
field. The most liberal of studies may be very narrowing 
in its effect if it is not related to vital subjects. 

Now before the era of science and our present industrial 
system, the classical studies were, apparently, sufficient for 
all needs. And, while they may not have been so recog- 
nized, they were as much vocational in their effect as are 








our so-called practical modern studies. True it is that 
the study of history and the classics does, or at least should, 
give a person a better understanding of the mainsprings 
of human thought and action, and that sympathetic outlook 
on his fellow-men that is the hallmark of the truly cultured 
man. Yet, for the callings then open to men, these studies 
were as vocational in character as many of our modern 
specific curricula. 

With the advent of modern industrial methods came 
a tremendous change in our social and political organization 
and our point of view regarding the philosophy of existence. 
The older philosophies of life did not contemplate great 
physical comfort or high mental and spiritual attainment 
for all men. These were, of a necessity, for the few when 
industry was conducted by handicraft; but they are now 
possible for all with our multiplied powers of production. 
This is now almost universally recognized and becomes more 
firmly fixed in the minds of all men as universal education, 
made possible only by these new methods, becomes more 
and more effective. If I interpret the spirit of American 
democracy aright, we are committed in this country to an 
effort to attain universal well-being where all will have not 
only the necessities of life, but some measure, also, of mental 
and spiritual opportunity. 

As a consequence of these new methods and ideals there 
have arisen problems in social and political organization that 
have no counterpart in history and differ from anything 
contemplated in the old humanities and classical studies. 
They are in fact mew humanities, and who shall say they 
are not as important as any that have gone before? Is 
the study of the tremendous changes now taking place in 
our social and political fabric, with its complex components 
of socialism, single tax, equal suffrage, universal education, 
industrial legislation and regulation, compulsory sanitation, 
and the great economic considerations resulting therefrom, 
less important to humanity, physically, mentally and morally, 
than a study of ancient forms and dogmas that have no 
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bearing on present-day existence? Most certainly they are 
not, if we judge these matters by the standards which we 
laid down in the beginning. These are things that are of 
vital interest to all men and the study of which is truly 
liberalizing ; they are real humanities, and the older humani- 
ties and classical studies will survive only as they can be 
interpreted to assist in these new problems or inspire men 
to higher planes of thought and action. 

The humanities are not, as some would have us believe, 
matters that belong to a distant past. They flow in an un- 
broken stream from our experiences with life. There is 
not, nor can there be, any stopping point for this flood. 
The humanities have been, they are, they will be and, of a 
necessity, they will contain in times to come many things 
undreamed of in the past. The test of excellence is appli- 
cation; and as men measure all older forms of recorded 
experience and philosophy by the standard we have laid 
down, they very naturally, in accordance with the law of 
the survival of the fittest, discard those that are not helpful, 
just as they also lay aside outworn creeds, useless religious 
dogma and hollow outward form. 

What is needed is an interpretation of the older forms 
of recorded experience in terms of present-day problems— 
a new astronomy from the old stars. Uplifting influences 
must be active, not passive. This need has already been 
recognized and met in many subjects. History, for in- 
stance, is no longer a dry and dusty record of kings and 
their misdeeds; it has been vitalized greatly by drawing 
from it conclusions that may guide us in our present needs. 
The church in all progressive countries has recognized that, 
if it is to save the souls of men, it must take increasing 
cognizance of temporal conditions ; and scholars of the finest 
type are endeavoring to so interpret their chosen fields that 
they may be helpful in present-day problems. This is the 
kind of scholarly work that is worth while. At no time in 
the history of man has help of this kind been so much 
needed. The outcome of the social and political changes 
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of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries is more pregnant 
for good or evil to all humanity than that of any other 
period of history, and posterity will study these changes 
with far greater interest than we of today study the story 
of the French Revolution or the Fall of Rome. The prac- 
tical application of this viewpoint is already well under way. 
The problem of securing a liberalizing content in engmeering 
curricula, for instance, has long been a difficult problem 
for educators. Slowly this content begins to appear from 
out the nebulous mass of experiment and speculation. Any 
comprehensive account of this development is beyond the 
limitations of this discussion, but it may be of interest to 
note that this liberalizing content appears to be mainly 
economic and historic; economic im so far as it will enable 
the engineer to understand modern industrial problems and 
historic so far as it may help him to visualize the problems 
of humanity and the contribution his profession may make 
toward their solution. 

In all probability, furthermore, this content will be secured 
without adding to the length of the curriculum, but rather 
by condensing and making more efficient the present courses 
of instruction so as to make more room for liberalizing 
studies. That this can be done has been very ably demon- 
strated here by Dr. Mann, and there is much corroborative 
evidence that our technical courses can be abbreviated and 
still be made more efficient. 

Granted, then, that educational processes are specific in 
their effect and that, as a consequence, some lines of study 
are more liberalizing than others, it does not follow that all 
of those who avowedly follow these more lberalizing studies 
are, or will be, liberally educated. We hear men who are 
interested in so-called liberal studies deplore the fact that stu- 
dents in other branches are lacking in what, to them, seem 
to be essentials of liberal training. Men in these other 
branches make similar remarks regarding students in these 
same so-called liberal studies; and both are probably right. 

The great majority of college students, men and women, 
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in all courses, are necessarily undeveloped mentally; and 
whether they eventually become liberally educated men and 
women depends on many things besides the particular studies 
they pursue in college. Since the world began, it has been 
recognized that putting a brush in a man’s hand does not 
make him an artist, nor does the reading of books of a 
particular kind make him a scholar. Eating is a far differ- 
ent function from digesting, as some of us know, and by 
similar reasoning no study has any power per se to bestow 
a liberal mind on anyone. 

Quite a number of years ago Plato, in the Protagoras, 
pointed out that the sons of Pericles, though surrounded 
by the best influences that Greece could offer, did not 
promise to amount to much, and he there also very clearly 
points out the limitations of educational processes. Some 
men will become liberal-minded in spite of educational 
processes, while others, though they may never leave the 
atmosphere of liberal study, will, like the sons of Pericles, 
give little promise of development along these lines. (Per- 
haps if they could once breathe a less liberal atmosphere, 
for a while, their chances would be better.) Some of the 
best engineers and scientists that I know are also among 
the most liberally educated, and in many cases they did 
not obtain this training in college; in fact, some of them 
have not been to college. On the other hand, we have many 
eminent scientists and engineers that have had exceptional 
opportunities for liberal study at college and who have 
remained narrowly educated though standing high in their 
chosen professions. Men who are great scholars in one or 
more lines are often verv narrow-minded and intolerant re- 
garding other matters, while there are other scholars whose 
very presence is an inspiration and whose point of view is as 
refreshing as an ocean breeze. No one who has any knowl- 
edge of university communities would be so bold as to say 
that all students in so-called liberal courses will become 
liberally educated. 

For the law of Mendell is more potent than most of us 
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are aware. Homers, Shakespeares, Kelvins, and Edisons 
do not come at the beck and call of educational methods. 
Men of genius arise in all lines most unexpectedly and 
from most unexpected sources; we have never been able 
to predict their coming or hasten their advent. Sometimes 
they use the elaborate educational structure we offer them 
and sometimes they sweep it impatiently aside, create new 
methods of their own, and change the map of their chosen 
field, not with our aid, but in spite of our methods. 

In a modified way this is true of all. Every man and 
every woman comes into the world possessed of certain 
potentialities, no two bringing the same combination. The 
best we may do is to provide facilities to assist each one 
to develop the characteristics that are desirable and to sup- 
press those that are undesirable. We can give them such 
instruction, in a narrow way, as will help them to become 
self-sustaining citizens and may perhaps, as they pass down 
the somewhat narrow corridor of the university curriculum, 
open up such side doors as will give them some idea of the 
great problems of human existence with all its hopes and 
fears, and some glimpse at least of liberal training. In a 
democracy, that takes cognizance of all, this means an edu- 
cational system so broad that it will include all movements 
looking to universal betterment and must necessarily include 
many things that formerly were not considered important in 
educational work. It means also that since men are not cast 
in the same mold we should be careful not to make misfits 
by trying to force them all into some standardized shape. 
We have already erred sufficiently in this direction. 

Above all let us keep an open mind in all things educa- 
tional. He is most liberally educated who has the most 
comprehensive grasp cf man’s vital problems and sympathy 
therewith. Let us not forget the object of all educational 
methods as conceived by a present-day democracy and as 
we have already defined it, for it differs radically from 
any that have gone before. Educational methods, and par- 
ticularly those of our higher institutions, tend naturally, I 
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fear, to grow away from the needs of the many and toward 
the desires of the few; to put culture before service. Ex- 
President Woodrow Wilson very forcibly voiced this view 
when he said: “The universities would make men forget 
their common origins, forget their universal sympathies. The 
great voice of America does not come from seats of learn- 
ing. It comes in a murmur from the hills and woods and 
the farms and factories and the mills, rolling on and gain- 
ing volume until it comes to us from the homes of common 
men. Do these murmurs echo in the corridors of universi- 
ties? I have not heard them.” 

There can be little doubt but that this statement of this 
great educator-statesman holds true in whole or in part for 
many institutions in this country and elsewhere. It is prob- 
ably less true of the Land Grant Colleges than of any others, 
and certainly does not apply to those portions of the Land 
Grant Colleges that represent Agriculture and the Mechanic 
Arts. Here is a group of institutions resting upon a most 
liberal foundation, the cornerstone of which is the Morril 
Act, the Magna Charta of liberal American university edu- 
cation; and which proclaims m no uncertain manner that 
these colleges “shall teach such branches of learning as are 
related to Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, in order to 
promote the liberal and practical education of the industrial 
classes in the several pursuits and professions of life.” They 
are concerned, therefore, with the very roots of universal 
well-being and constitute one of our greatest hopes of its 
full realization. May they flourish like the proverbial bay- 
tree and may those who direct their destinies keep, ever, 
an open mind. 


Dexter S. KimMBAte. 
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Tendencies in Professional 
Education’ 


E QUESTIONS raised in this paper have no special 
local significance. They apply to Texas or Minnesota 
or Washington as well as to New York. They are 

of as much moment to Harvard or Vanderbilt or the Uni- 
versity of California as to the University of Buffale. My 
purpose is to give you my own personal view of a large 
national problem in the field of higher education. With 
that view you may or may not agree, but the problem is of 
peculiar importance to the membership of this association. 
ft is one with which nearly all the institutions in this body 
are obliged in some fashion to deal. If I seem iconoclastic, 
I hope you will not ascribe it to impulsiveness or a destre to 
be sensational. The criticisms of certain sacred practices 
and beliefs which I am about to offer are the result of some- 
what mature reflection and of more varied contact with all 
kinds of educational associations and regulating bodies afl 
over the United States than I suspect any other individual 
has been privileged to have. 

I often wonder what must be the conclusions of a foreign 
observer who has followed through statistical reports the 
extraordinary growth of American higher education during 
the last twenty-five years. (I am credibly informed ‘that 
there are foreigners who read these forbidding documents 
which are here so generally ignored.) One thing the foreign 
student must surely note which some of us are inclined to 
overlook—that is, that university education is rapidly becom- 
ing professional education. As far as the facts are revealed 
by statistics, it appears that we now have a score or more 
of well-recognized professions where only a few years ago 


*Address delivered before the Association ef Urban Universities, 
Buffalo, N. Y., November 15, 1923. 
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there were but three or four. It is evident that longer pe- 
riods of time are being devoted to training for the older 
professions and that year by year the training periods for 
the newer professions are being extended. It appears also 
that the professional divisions of universities and the inde- 
pendent professional schools not included in university or- 
ganizations enroll an overwhelming majority of the students 
who are now receiving higher education. 

If the foreign student has a sense of historical perspec- 
tive, he must be struck by the sudden reversal of the bal- 
ance of power as between professional education and higher 
education of the non-vocational type. Twenty-five years 
ago it was quite the other way. University education, so 
called, was chiefly college education, liberal training for 
nothing in particular. The professional schools were re- 
garded as mere appendages to the universities. Those which 
were then comparatively new, such as schools of engineering 
and agriculture, were held to be greatly inferior in dignity. 
Schools of law and medicine, although not the objects of 
social discrimination, were generally treated as stepchildren 
by the administration. Their welfare was not of equal con- 
cern with that of the college of arts and sciences. These 
emotional attitudes the foreign reader could not, of course, 
be aware of. But he has seen the preponderance in num- 
bers swing away in a little span of time from liberal edu- 
cation to professional training. He must conclude that 
professional education is now the principal business of 
American universities. 

And he is right. But do we realize it? This situation 
which the statistical reports reveal has stolen upon us silently 
and, as it were, in the night. Have we yet adjusted our 
thinking to it? University administrators—and in that cate- 
gory I include presidents and secretaries and deans and 
members of boards of trustees—are, with the rarest excep- 
tions, products of the old regime, graduates of colleges of 
arts and sciences, still under the spell of that romantic 
period of life which no one, thank heaven, ever quite out- 
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lives. The deans of professional schools and the presidents 
are, of course, forced to contrive ways to meet the exigent 
necessities of the professional divisions. But am I unfair 
in assuming that the majority of administrators fail to see 
the present picture of university education in its true per- 
spective? Is it unjust to say that the complicated and con- 
stantly shifting problems of professional training have re- 
ceived relatively little attention? Professional education is 
indeed bristling with problems. I should like to attempt to 
catalog them for you if I had the time. But I will content 
myself with noting and stressing, with all the emphasis at my 
command, one or two. The chief, I am sure, may be stated 
in a double question. Who is to determine the content of 
professional training, and how is it to be determined? Be- 
fore I ask you to consider my answer to that question I 
should like to have you take the foreigner’s bird’s-eye view 
for a moment of another aspect of our recent educational 
development. 

Within twenty years—yes, within fifteen years—we have 
utterly succumbed to the vice of standardization. Elemen- 
tary schools have been standardized, secondary schools have 
been inspected, approved and classified, colleges have been 
standardized by a score of different agencies. Professional 
schools are being drawn more and more rapidly and irre- 
sistibly into the vortex of the standardizing movement. The 
movement is—extraordinarily enough—absolutely coincident 
with the great swing toward professional education. The 
coincidence, I think, is purely accidental. Nevertheless it 
has had, and apparently will continue to have, a profound 
effect upon the quality and prospects of professional 
education. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not condemning the 
standardizing movement as a whole. That would certainly 
be ungracious of one who has participated in it in rather 
a wholesale fashion. The time came in the development of 
American education when state standards, regional stand- 
ards, and in some fields national standards, had to be estab- 
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lished. We suddenly found ourselves with an enormous 
educational enterprise comprising elementary, secondary and 
higher training which had grown up largely m response 
to local demands and under local control, and which was 
not coordinated. Somehow it had to be ordered. In the 
interests both of students and of parents, movements from 
one imstitution to another had to be facilitated. At the same 
time the mtegrity of honest educational endeavor had to be 
protected. It is a sad fact, but one that must be recognized, 
that the educational scheme of the United States harbored 
many pirates and thieves and confidence men. It likewise 
furnished refuge for many equally dangerous, if well-mean- 
ing imcompetents. Fifteen years ago there were literally 
hundreds of institutions, colleges, academies, medical schools, 
law schools, and dental schools that were selling to the 
public—and generally at a considerable profit to their back- 
ers—educational gold bricks. These places had to be shown 
up—that is, measurements sufficiently objective had to be 
devised for excluding them forever from the society of 
those institutions that were honorably striving to advance 
the cause of education. The standardizing movement has 
done this showing up. The excluding process that has re- 
sulted from it is nearly 100 per cent complete. 

If it were necessary and if I had the time, I could cite 
many examples to demonstrate the salutary effect of stand- 
ardization. I will content myself, however, with alfusion 
to the example which is the most conspicuous. I refer to the 
standardization of medical education. In 1910 there were 
162 medical schools (so called) in the United States. Some 
were proprietary and run for profit. Others, althougb at- 
tached to universities and colleges, were in little better 
case, living comfortably on fees, carrying on their activi- 
ties practically without scientific equipment. The great new 
empires of knowledge applying to medicme, which had re- 
cently been won, remained for both these groups terra 
incognita. These schools were sending out annually a great 
stream of graduates, many of whom were a positive menace 
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to the public. At the other end of the scale there were a 
few institutions that had constantly imposed upon their stu- 
dents high requirements. Their professors had contributed 
largely to the creation of the modern medical sciences. The 
universities with which they were connected had found the 
money needed for expensive scientific equipment. But be- 
fore the law there was no difference between the latter and 
the former groups. The graduates of all medical schools 
received the same degree. What visible distinction was 
there between an M. D. from Johns Hopkins and an M. D. 
from some third-story-back “medical school,” buried in an 
obscure part of a great city and known only to its promoters, 
its students and the state office which registered its charter? 

In 1910 the epoch-making report on medical education by 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
appeared. It described these conditions in detail. It named 
each school and painted a picture of each which has never 
been accused of being complimentary. While this report 
was in process of preparation the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, which represents the whole medical profession, very 
courageously took steps to follow it up when it should ap- 
pear. The Association imposed upon its recently created 
Council on Medical Education the task of inspecting and 
classifying medical schools. This early inspection was car- 
ried on under incredible difficulties. It was met by oppo- 
sition, chicanery and, I am almost tempted to say, crime, at 
the hands of those who wished no public scrutiny of their 
activities. Nevertheless it was completed in due time, and 
as a result of it the first of the famous classifications of 
medical schools appeared. 

The effect of that classification was almost magic. Under 
the burning light of publicity the disreputable medical col- 
leges literally melted away. [Ill-equipped and unintelligently 
administered medical schools that were attached to other- 
wise reputable universities were speedily improved or were 
discontinued by the university authorities. The Council has 
revised its classification from time to time and has sought 
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both to define more precisely the standards of medical train- 
ing and gradually to raise the requirements for entrance into 
medical schools and for graduation from them. It has also 
persuaded state legislative bodies to include, in the laws 
governing medical licensure, specific educational require- 
ments. With no legal authority of its own the Council 
has been able, through the single medium of publicity, abso- 
lutely to transform medical education in the United States. 
Instead of 162 medical colleges we now have 83. The 
majority of those are included in the first class. Certain 
of the others appear about to expire. Training for medi- 
cine everywhere presupposes the first two years of a college 
course. State boards in a large majority of the states admit 
to examination for licenses to practice medicine only those 
who have had this preliminary education. Medical schools, 
under pain of the Council’s disapproval, have found the 
means to improve their physical facilities to a degree that 
no one would have deemed possible a dozen years ago. 
Thus medical education in the United States has been raised 
to a level where it bears comparison with training for this 
profession anywhere else in the world. 

If this is what the standardization movement produces, 
you may ask why anyone ventures to criticize it. The rea- 
son is that it produces some other things as well. From 
every point of view the standardizing of medical education 
at the hands of the American Medical Association is the 
most successful and the most beneficent of all the stand- 
ardizing enterprises. But let us note some of the evil effects 
which even this enterprise has had. 

Any standards have to be defined in objective terms, or 
else they are hard to defend. What purely objective 
measures can one apply to an educational institution? Thus 
far we have devised only one kind. The only measures we 
can use are quantitative and material. We can count the 
number of dollars invested in an educational plant. We 
can count the number of persons employed by an institution 
for full or for half time. We can count the number of 
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hours spent on this subject and on that, the number of years 
devoted to this or to that phase of training. We can count 
the income which a certain endowment fund will produce. 
We can combine all these counting operations in a series 
of paragraphs and define one of them as units, another 
as semester hours, another as income from productive funds 
and so on, and out of it all comes a standard. Practically 
all the standards now applied to educational institutions 
are of this order. But does any intelligent person believe 
that human efficiency can be accurately measured in this 
way’? Does anyone believe that institutions, which are like 
human beings, organic, developing, variable, can in the long 
run be stimulated by a process so mechanical? 

The standards set up by the American Medical Associa- 
tion, like all the others, deal to a large extent with externals. 
A medical school to be approved must require two years 
of pre-medical training in a college of arts and sciences, 
which in its turn is approved and which requires at least 
15 high-school units for admission. The pre-medical course 
must contain so many hours of chemistry, so many hours 
of physics, etc. The staff of the medical school must 
have so many instructors giving their full time to medical 
teaching. The school must have such and such physical 
equipment and a specific amount of income from endow- 
ment funds or from taxation. It must require for gradua- 
tion so many years consisting of so many hours of instruc- 
tion. The essential soundness of the American Medical 
Association’s procedure lies in the fact that it goes beyond 
these mere externals. Its classifications are based on in- 
spection. The sympathetic and intelligent estimate of the 
inspectors is the final factor in determining the rating that 
any school receives. 

But if the standards of the American Medical Associa- 
tion are applied in this way, what harm can have followed 
their adoption? In the first place medical faculties all over 
the United States have come to think of medical education 
chiefly in quantitative terms. It consists of 800 hours of 
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anatomy, 360 hours of physiology, 500 hours of surgery 
and so forth. If students do not meet the expectations of 
their instructors, more hours are added in this subject or 
in that. If medical faculties make this mistake, it is not 
surprising that state examining boards and state legislative 
bodies follow them in it. State board requirements for 
admission to the examination for license to practice medicine 
now generally specify in such minute detail the time allot- 
ments in the several branches that almost no freedom is left 
to the medical schools to alter their procedure for the im- 
provement of medical education. But undoubtedly the most 
serious result of the work of the Council on Medical Edu- 
cation has been the effect of its example upon other pro- 
fessional bodies. Because medical standardization has so 
clearly raised the status of medical training, most of the 
other well-organized professions are now beginning to follow 
the lead of the American Medical Association. 

For instance, the American Dental Association has created 
a Dental Educational Council which has set up standards 
for dental schools and has classified the dental schools of the 
country on the basis of their conformity to these standards. 
The American Bar Association, like the medical and dental 
bodies, has a Council on Legal Education. Within two 
years this council has proposed standards for law schools 
and has been authorized by the Bar Association to proceed 
to classify the law schools of the country, using these 
standards as criteria. The latest adventurer in this field is 
the National Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties, acting 
jointly with the National Association of Boards of Phar- 
macy. The pharmacists in their turn have devised an elab- 
orate set of standards, wholly quantitative, and propose to 
use them in a nation-wide classification of schools in phar- 
macy. The ferment is going on also in other professional 
groups. Standards for schools of home economics and vet- 
erinary medicine are being projected. There has been con- 
siderable discussion of the possibility of classifying engi- 
neering schools. For the past two years various educational 
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bodies have worked on the definition of standards for 
institutions devoted to the training of teachers. Very evi- 
dently the standardizing of professional education is not 
going to stop with the three or four professions that have 
thus far actively engaged in it. It is on this account that 
I believe it is worth while for the universities now to take 
the whole situation under review. Indeed, they must soon 
speak or forever after hold their peace. 

Every administrator in this gathering knows that the 
pressure exerted by the dictum of a national standardizing 
agency on any individual institution is absolutely irresistible. 
Literally, a professional school cannot survive if it meets 
the disapproval of a strong standardizing body. If, there- 
fore, one of these professional standardizing agencies— 
which, you will remember, is backed by the organized 
opinion of the profession—should choose to say what shall 
be taught, the university would probably follow the pre- 
scription. Thus far the standardizing bodies have with ad- 
mirable wisdom and self-restraint refrained from designat- 
ing the content of courses of instruction. There is a single 
exception. It lies in the field of medical education. The 
Council on Medical Education has not prescribed the cur- 
riculum of medical schools, although it has made certain 
recommendations bearing upon it, but it has prescribed in 
considerable detail what shall be taught during the two years 
of the pre-medical course in colleges of arts and sciences. 
Probably the inclusion in the pre-medical curriculum of 
each one of the elements which compose it can easily be 
justified. Nevertheless, I think its prescription was a great 
mistake. If time permitted, I believe I could argue the 
proposition that the content of the pre-medical curriculum 
could be vastly improved. But that is not the point to which 
I wish to direct your attention. What I would emphasize 
is the fact that a professional body outside the university 
has usurped the function of the university in defining a 
course of study. Moreover, the course of study it has pre- 
scribed is not in the professional school but in a division 
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of the university with the problems and purposes of which 
the professional advisers cannot be familiar. One is 
tempted to wonder whether this fact may not have made 
the prescription easier. But however that may be, the 
precedent established by the American Medical Association 
in this respect gives grounds for apprehension. Neither the 
lawyers nor the dentists have yet attempted to say anything 
more than that there shall be one or two years of college 
work as a preliminary to professional study in law or 
dentistry. But signs are not wanting that when their re- 
spective classifying enterprises are further advanced, either 
or both of them may hand down from Mount Sinai the 
perfect pre-professional curriculum, which the colleges will 
then be respectfully requested to accept. 

Let me summarize my estimate of the virtues and defects 
of the standardizing movement in professional education. 
There must be standards, as objective as possible, to pro- 
tect the public against bogus institutions and to stimulate 
and tone up professional education. Published classifications 
of professional schools are the most effective device for 
eliminating or improving the unfit. As long as standardizing 
bodies recognize that their definitions and classifications are 
necessarily only partial, good is likely to result from their 
activities. On the other hand, standardization of profes- 
sional education is fraught with great dangers. The dan- 
gers threaten both the professional schools and those divi- 
sions of the educational system devoted to preparatory 
training. The most serious danger is that the action of 
standardizing bodies is likely to be followed by the enactment 
of statutes or the promulgation of regulations governing 
preparation for professional licenses. Such statutes and 
regulations tend to freeze professional education into the 
form which it has at the time of their adoption, and so to 
defeat progress. The standardization of medical education 
furnishes an example which may turn out to have impor- 
tant effects. It has led certain other professions to imitate 
the medical procedure and to copy the requirements set 
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up for medical schools without sufficient inquiry as to 
whether these are necessary for or appropriate to training 
for other professions. The prescription of the pre-medical 
curriculum was a mistake. The prescription by other pro- 
fessional bodies of the content of pre-professional education 
may be expected, unless the universities take steps to pre- 
vent it. Such prescription, particularly when it is rein- 
forced by law, represents about the worst calamity that can 
happen to collegiate and secondary education at the present 
moment. 

The country is on the verge of a wholesale readjustment 
of secondary and higher liberal education. A redistribution 
of teaching materials and functions as between the secondary 
school and the college is generally recognized to be neces- 
sary and everywhere impends. Any professional require- 
ments which tend to crystallize the existing organization 
of colleges and secondary schools will greatly retard this 
readjustment. They may defeat it for a generation. Per- 
haps we might view with less concern the possible definition 
by an outside body of the content of pre-professional or 
professional training if we could be assured that the defini- 
tion would rest on anything more substantial or scientific 
than mere opinion. But we do not now have that assur- 
ance. However, this is a matter that I will elaborate in a 
few moments. 

If you have not forgotten the questions which were raised 
at the beginning of this paper I am now ready to offer 
answers to them. Who should determine the content of 
professional training? Certainly not state legislatures. 
Neither should state examining boards undertake the task, 
unless they should come to develop greater insight and 
flexibility than they have thus far shown. Standardizing 
committees working under professional organizations ought 
not to attempt it. They are inclined to see only the advan- 
tages and necessities of the particular profession concerned. 
The social demands for professional service, which should 
impose definite limitations on the time required for profes- 
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sional preparation, are likely to receive little consideration 
at their hands. They are likely also to disregard the effect 
which their prescriptions may have upon the educational 
system as a whole and especially upon the general plan of 
university education. 

My own view of the matter is that the determination of 
the content of professional training should be a joint under- 
taking. It ought to be carried on cooperatively by the 
universities and by the national organizations of the several 
professions—and I include pre-professional education as a 
part of professional training. Definitions of the content of 
professional training should concern themselves only with 
an irreducible minimum. They should allow—and again | 
include the pre-professional field—the widest freedom for 
experimentation. No one is now satisfied with the training 
provided for any profession. The proceedings of the great 
professional associations are annually filled with lamenta- 
tions. Thoughtful members of the lay public have also 
long been critical. The only remedy thus far attempted 
has been the piling up of time requirements; and this has 
not effected a cure. It is important that new devices be 
invented and tested. It is still more important that new 
principles be applied—new principles both of psychology and 
of pedagogy. Unless the professional schools are accorded 
greater freedom than is now granted them by certain of 
the regulating bodies, they cannot play their part in devel- 
oping these new devices and principles. It is apparent that 
the intimate cooperation of the professional associations and 
the schools which I advocate has not existed in every pro- 
fessional field. But it can easily be secured. The neces- 
sary organs exist. Whenever the universities are ready, 
they can secure it through the American Council on Edu- 
cation, which is the agency they have themselves created to 
serve them in large cooperative undertakings. 

My second question was: How should the content of 
professional education be determined? The current prac- 
tice is to have it determined by the recommendations of a 
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committee. But every such committee that I have ever heard 
of, whether it was legislating for a single institution or for 
a national organization, has contained one or more members 
who could see nothing but the claims of their own subjects. 
By making themselves disagreeable these persons are gen- 
erally able to force the committee to include in the proposed 
course of study larger amounts of their respective subjects 
than the other members believe to be justifiable. In many 
cases the resultant course of study represents a compromise 
between the opposing views of specialists, a compromise that 
suits nobody and that is hard to defend on educational 
grounds. But this is the way that courses of study have 
always been made. It is the only way we know. Is there 
any prospect of discovering a more reliable method? 

I believe there is. It seems strange that it never occurred 
to anyone until quite recently that if we wish to find out 
how to train persons for a given occupation we should 
study the occupation. I do not mean to subject the occu- 
pation merely to crude and casual observation, but really to 
study it; to resolve it into its elements, to analyze its opera- 
tions, to record statistically their frequency and importance, 
and so to discover what information and what qualities the 
persons need who are going to practice it. Within the 
last ten years the idea that this may be a useful thing to 
do and that the results may have a bearing on occupational 
training has gained some currency. The training enterprise 
of the army during the war is chiefly responsible for the 
development and spread of this concept. Since the war a 
number of technical institutions which prepare young people 
for industry have begun to conduct analytical studies of 
the occupations for which they train and to modify their 
curricula as a result of these studies. Is anything to be 
gained by attacking the professions in the same way? I 
am sure there is. For instance, how much chemistry does 
a man need to know in order to begin the practice of 
medicine? How much Latin does a pharmacist actually em- 
ploy in his business? No one could give reliable answers 
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to these questions today. But the answers could be found. 
The operation would take time and it would be expensive, 
but there would be nothing impossible about it, if the uni- 
versities were convinced that it is worth while. I am per- 
suaded that if all the well-organized professional occupations 
were thus analyzed the results of the analysis would furnish 
an objective guide for the determination of the content of 
professional curricula. 

Lest you think me wholly visionary, may I call your at- 
tention to the fact that one such analysis of professional 
education is now going forward? The Commonwealth 
Fund is subsidizing a study of pharmacy which is designed 
to show the information and the skills necessary for the 
successful practice of that profession. ‘The progress that 
has already been made with this investigation indicates that 
the task is possible. The technique which is being developed 
could apparently be used in the analysis of other professional 
occupations. 

One result that may be expected from this kind of inves- 
tigation, which is of great importance not only to university 
administrators but to the general public, is the determination 
of the length of time necessary for a given course of pro- 
fessional training. In the days when superstition was even 
more prevalent than it is now 7 was regarded as the perfect 
number. The magical properties which this number was 
supposed to have have now been transferred, in the minds 
of the academic public, to the number 4. No course of 
study can possibly be worth anything unless it is four years 
long. To a heretic, like the writer, this has always seemed 
the craziest of obsessions. If it has been fairly well demon- 
strated that it takes four years to prepare a doctor for his 
work, does that prove that precisely the same length of time 
is needed to train a county agent, an engineer, or the manager 
of a cafeteria? But professional degrees in agriculture, 
engineering, home economics and many other branches that 
I do not need to mention can be secured only upon the 
completion of a four-year course. Law schools have been 
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the only conspicuous professional institutions that have been 
able to do with less time and still maintain their dignity. 
And now come the pharmacists who have functioned com- 
fortably for a generation with a two-year course and de- 
mand four years of professional training, to be preceded 
eventually by a year or more of college education. Is it 
unreasonable to suggest that the length of the period of 
professional education should be determined by the demands 
of the profession, and that training for certain professions 
may be fully completed in three years, whereas others may 
require five or six? Unless the number four actually pos- 
sesses these mysterious virtues which its worshipers ascribe 
to it, an enormous social waste is involved in the present 
plan of training for large groups of professions. The kind 
of analysis of professional education which I am advocat- 
ing should settle with absolute definiteness the question of 
the required length of any professional course. 

This paper, which has been longer and more diffuse than 
I could wish, is not intended to stir you to immediate ac- 
tion. I propose no resolutions for the association to con- 
sider. Even if my estimate of the dangers inherent in certain 
present tendencies in professional education is correct, im- 
mediate action is not necessary. 1 desire only to throw 
these questions, together with my answers to them, into 
your midst for such later consideration or discussion as they 
may seem to you to deserve. 


S. P. Capen. 




















Examinations and Mental Tests 


HIS AFTERNOON I would like to speak briefly 

of the place and the function that examinations oc- 

cupy in collegiate education, to indicate how far recent 
experiment with new types of examinations have gone and 
what the results of those experiments show us. 

What is the use of an examination anyway? Is it merely 
an attempt on the part of the older generation to prevent 
the younger generation from competing too soon? Does it 
serve an educational purpose for the individual, or is its 
usefulness purely institutional ? 

It seems to me that the examination does serve a distinct 
and important educational and moral purpose for the in- 
dividual. It stimulates each student to review the subject 
of his study as a whole rather than as a succession of 
lessons, and also encourages the fine habit of coming up to 
a test prepared to the best of one’s ability to deliver certain 
results at a fixed time and place. Life is full of these 
occasions for all of us. The ablest man who carries the 
greatest responsibilities is examined by his colleagues more 
critically than college students ever are. Consequently I 
can see no adequate reason for excusing any student from 
examinations. To do so deprives him of a part of his 
education. 

There is a second purpose that the examination may serve 
for the individual. Everyone recognizes the fact that in 
natural ability and in temperament some children are incom- 
petent to proceed in school beyond the grades. Others reach 
their natural boundary after a couple of years in the high 
school. Still others who are able to finish high school would 
waste their time and effort in attempting to do work of 


*Address delivered before the Association of American Universi- 
ties, Charlottesville, Va., November 9, 1923. 
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collegiate grade, and so on up the scale. Few would claim 
that every person should be carried along by our school 
system to a certain fixed point whether or not he has the 
ability to comprehend it. Most of us would agree that our 
system of education should provide the opportunity for each 
individual to carry his education as far as his talents war- 
rant, and that when this point is reached the fact should be 
determined and he should discontinue his advancement in 
that direction at that point. But we are far from realizing 
either part of this ideal. Financial considerations, lack of 
adequate information regarding the possibility of continuing 
in school, failure to get the right advice at the right time, 
poor judgment as to what is of permanent importance, all 
combine to prevent many able students from pursuing their 
education as far as they should. On the other hand, a sure 
means of determining that a given individual has reached 
his natural educational boundary presents a difficult problem, 
which is only partly solved. One fact is certain. Tests 
and examinations are necessary as an aid to personal judg- 
ment in reaching conclusions of this kind. If the matter 
is left to the desire of the student, ambition and determina- 
tion would be the only qualification for promotion to the 
next higher step on the ladder of education. Important 
and even essential as these qualities of character are, they 
must be supplemented by ability and training in order to 
justify advancement. 

On the institutional side, examinations are necessary in 
order to distinguish those who should be awarded our de- 
grees from those who should not. It is a pity that either 
students or teachers need to think so much about degrees. 
The thirst for education is purely an affair of the spirit. 
The desire for a degree has to do with the satisfaction 
of requirements. The man whose eagerness for education 
is so intense that he is willing to forego the degree for 
the sake of the education is so rare as to cause very little 
disturbance in our academic procedure. 


Every university attempts to establish requirements for 
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its degrees which correspond as closely as possible to the 
educational needs of its student body. Nevertheless, in any 
college students sometimes find that the requirements for 
the degree run counter to their personal welfare. For a 
few students the study of as much modern language or 
mathematics as is required for the degree could better 
be replaced by something else. But to authorize special 
treatment for such special cases with justice to all requires 
more wisdom than college deans or faculties possess. Con- 
sequently degree getting in any given institution comes 
down to meeting the requirement for the degree in that 
institution. This means examinations. 

In this discussion it is necessary to assume that the ex- 
amination is a part of our educational system, and that 
it is worth our while to make it an accurate instrument. 
The well-known scholar who stated that the only proper 
method of reading examinations is all the time to keep one 
paper in the air would not be interested in this subject. 
Neither would the professor who advised one of his instruc- 
tors that every moment spent by him outside the classroom 
in thinking of his teaching was time wasted. If we admit, 
reject, promote, or expel graduate students, an elementary 
sense of justice would demand as accurate a method as we 
can devise for reaching the various decisions. 

This subject is receiving the careful attention from many 
able investigators in an attempt to supplement the personal 
estimate of the instructor regarding his students by some 
more objective criterion. In Columbia College we have been 
experimenting with certain new types of examinations for 
five years. We now have a very considerable body of data 
regarding the results, and feel justified in drawing a few 
conclusions. 

In the first place, we attacked the problem of admission 
to college. For the past few years one of our alternative 
plans of admission to college has consisted of four elements : 

1. Certification from high or preparatory school. 

2. Character record. 
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3. Physical examination. 

4. Thorndike Intelligence Examination. 

Roughly speaking the certification from the school is 
supposed to indicate whether the student has covered his 
preliminary work adequately. 

The Thorndike examination is supposed to indicate 
whether he has the native ability to profit by a college 
education. Just what the mental test measures I do not 
know. Whether it is intelligence or not it is hard to say 
until one defines exactly what one means by intelligence. 
But I do know that it indicates more definitely and accurately 
than anything we are familiar with whether the boy will 
succeed in Columbia College. It does not indicate industry, 
determination, financial resources, or honesty, so far as I 
can see. Hence, boys who have a high mental test some- 
times fail to realize their possibilities on account of failure 
in one of these qualities of character. 

During the first two or three years of our use of this 
test we experimented a good deal in order to find out how 
far the test could be trusted. We repeated the test many 
times for the same individuals in order to determine what 
variations might be expected on different days and under 
different conditions. The variation in score for the same 
boy is found to be slight; in fact, only 3 or 4 points on a 
scale of 120. Even now we repeat the examinations for 
boys who are physically indisposed or under any kind of 
temporary handicap on their first trial. We also frequently 
repeat the test in cases where the result shows marked 
variation from what the school record, the principal’s recom- 
mendation, or the personal interview would lead us to ex- 
pect. But the cases when the second trial differs materially 
from the first are very few. Ability as indicated by these 
tests seems to be quite invariant for a given individual. 

The accuracy of the test in predicting college success is 
demonstrated by a wealth of experiments and statistics which 
we have gathered. 

The correlation between two-year (freshman plus soph- 
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omore) scholarship scores in Columbia College and the 
scores in the three criteria for admission is as follows: 
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Most of the senior class graduating in 1923 took the 
Thorndike Test as a part of their entrance examinations to 
college. It turned out that 60 per cent of those making 
Phi Beta Kappa were among the highest 10 per cent on 
the Thorndike Test four years before. 

At the other end of the scale the figures are also inter- 
esting. During the year 1921-1922, 254 individuals, or 
about 12 per cent of the entire student body, were on 
probation for poor scholarship for one or more half ses- 
sions. Of course the reasons for this action vary widely 
in the case of different men. Lack of ability, laziness, too 
much work for support, too much time spent in commut- 
ing, over-attention to student activities (study is never in- 
cluded among “student activities’) all contribute to swelling 
the probation list. It is, therefore, significant that only 
one-fourth of the men on the probation list were above 
the median of the college on the Thorndike Test. Prac- 
tically no men with very high Thorndike marks were on 
this list. 

At the end of each session it is customary to write a 
note of appreciation to each student in the college who has 
done his academic work with distinction. A grade which 
if maintained for the entire course would entitle a student 
to a consideration for Phi Beta Kappa usually warrants 
such recognition. During the year 1921-1922, 415 students 
received such letters. Of these men only 16 per cent were 
below the median of the college on the intelligence test. 

I could continue giving figures until both you and I 
reached a state of complete exhaustion. We have realized 
that we were trying an educational experiment. We did not 
know how it would turn out. Consequently we have left 
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no stone unturned to discover the facts. These facts all 
point in one direction, and indicate that a plan of admission 
that involves the Thorndike Test as one of its important 
features affords us college students far more competent to 
do the work that we require than any method that we know. 

Since the introduction of the Thorndike Test the per- 
centage of men who are forced out on account of poor 
scholarship has been cut in half, although our scholarly 
requirements have been lifted during this interval. By this 
method, therefore, we are spared the unfortunate experience 
of dropping a large number of men on account of an inaccu- 
rate estimate of their competence on their admission to 
college. 

It has been observed earlier in this p., -r that the entrance 
examination marks possess substantiall, as high prognostic 
value of college success as do the results of the Thorndike 
Test. 

What advantage, then, in using the Thorndike Test? I 
will mention three: First, the average time consumed by 
the student in taking the entrance examination averages 
about 15 hours, while the Thorndike Test requires only 3; 
second, the expense of preparing and reading the entrance 
examinations is very much greater than that involved in the 
shorter test; furthermore, only a very few colleges admit 
by examination alone. It is, therefore, very desirable to 
provide some simple test which enables one to compare the 
academic promise of the various types of students presenting 
themselves. For example, in Columbia College sometimes 
over half of our students come from New York State, and 
consequently take the Regents’ Examinations. Others come 
from more remote points and either present examinations of 
the College Entrance Board, or merely the certification of 
their preparatory school. The mental test enables us quickly 
to obtain a fairly accurate and comparative idea of the 
entire list of applicants. 

In comparing two sets of data like the results of the 
Thorndike Test and college accomplishment, any correlation 
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that is higher than the reliability of either set of data would 
be illusory. We have made a very careful study of the 
reliability of our college marks. I will not pause to give 
in detail an account of the many angles from which we have 
attacked this problem. But the upshot of it all is that the 
reliability of the mark that indicates college success seems 
to be about .70. Hence in getting a correlation of .67 be- 
tween the Thorndike Test and the college marks we are 
getting all that could be expected from the data that we 
were obliged to use. 

This stimulated us to attempt to increase the accuracy 
of our college marks by modifying the type of examination 
employed. The new type of examination consists, as many 
of you know, of .amerous so-called true-false statements, 
completion tests, and recognition tests. Although they are 
much more difficult to prepare, they possess many virtues 
that the more usual type of examination does not enjoy. 

The usual essay type of examination in history or eco- 
nomics, for example, may fairly be said to be easy to pre- 
pare, laborious to read, difficult to score, not coextensive 
with the subject matter of the course, accompanied by ir- 
relevancies as necessity for writing long answers, coachable 
to a high degree, lacking any possible unit for a marking 
scale. It does, however, serve a useful purpose and seems 
to give the instructor who knows a student a fairly clear 
picture of his state of mind at the time of the examination. 

The new type is, on the other hand, laborious to prepare, 
somewhat expensive to print, almost entirely objective, non- 
coachable, coextensive with the subject matter of the course, 
and easy to grade. In fact, the grading may be done by 
clerks. 

This type of examination has been used in most of the 
departments of Columbia College on application by them, 
and once used has never been given up. It has raised the 
reliability of college marks in the various departments from 
the range of .35 to .67 up to the range of .75 to .95, with 
an average at about 8&5. I can illustrate the effective- 
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ness of this type of examination by experience gained in 
a course in English in which a great deal of outside read- 
ing is required. The traditional kind of examination in 
this course is naturally of the “essay” type. Ten or a dozen 
questions are asked, each calling for the writing of a little 
essay of a page or two on some aspect of the course. Now 
I think that it is recognized that, although such an examina- 
tion is very useful for certain purposes, it is quite ineffec- 
tual in finding out whether the students have actually done 
the required reading. It has also resulted in a marked 
increase in attention to academic duties on the part of 
students. In the general opinion of the better students it 
is a much more just and satisfactory examination than the 
traditional types. The only man who complains is the poor 
student who laments the loss of opportunity to discourse on 
what he happens to know rather than on what the instructor 
desires to find out. 

I do not believe that the teacher lives who can obtain 
from a group of students accurate information as to whether 
they have read all of a list of required books by means of 
the essay type of examination. 

On the other hand, the student does not live who can 
pass a well made true-false examination on a book if he has 
not read the book. Last year, shortly after the new type of 
examination was introduced in a large course in English, 
the librarian and the manager of the book store inquired of 
the professor what had happened to his course. Both re- 
ported a quite unprecedented drive on the part of the students 
to borrow, buy, or steal the required books. 

It should be added that so far as we can see, this type 
of examination does not by any means entirely replace the 
old type. Questions of the essay type are retained in almost 
all of our examinations to test powers of synthesis, expo- 
sition, and knowledge of the sequence of events. In courses 
where this is the main interest as in courses in English 
composition, or in certain courses in History, Philosophy, or 
the Languages, the new type of examination may be of 
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little use. We do not yet know. But we are getting data 
and gradually reaching conclusions. 

In Physics, for example, the new type of test has been 
supplemented by a few rather long and carefully chosen 
problems, which test the power to carry out a process of 
sustained and consecutive reasoning. It is interesting to 
observe, however, that the correlation between the results 
of the true-false part of the Physics examinations and the 
results of several problem tests is fully as high as that be- 
tween the problem tests themselves, indicating that the true- 
false examination gives as accurate information regarding 
ability to solve problems as any single problem test. 

It may be that a test in English can be devised involving 
short questions on vocabulary, grammar, and constructions 
that will test the ability to write better than the actual writ- 
ing of a single composition. We are working on this prob- 
lem, and hope in due time to be able to answer the ques- 
tion. We are certain that any one composition is a very 
inaccurate index of ability to write, and that a single com- 
position read by only one reader is even a poorer index. 

It should be emphasized that the preparation and man- 
agement of this type of examination is a somewhat tech- 
nical matter in several cases individual professors have at- 
tempted to organize the true-false examination without 
any expert advice. In every such instance that has come to 
my notice, the results have been unsatisfactory. But when 
the same professors have prepared and graded their ex- 
amination under the advice of our Professor of Collegi- 
ate Educational Research, satisfactory results have followed. 

Up to the present, I have mentioned the use of the new 
type of test first, as a part of the examination for admis- 
sion to college, second as a content examination on courses 
pursued in college. Both of these experiments have been 
in use long enough so that we can estimate their value 
with some assurance. 

We are at present engaged in the study of a third appli- 
cation of the new type of test which has not progressed 
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as far as the other two. I refer to the so-called placement 
examination. 

Colleges that admit largely by certificate inevitably find 
a considerable amount of discrepancy in the fitness to take 
up the college work in specific departments, on the part of 
students from different schools, even though their records on 
paper are similar. For example, two years’ work in French 
in one school means something quite different from two 
years in another. It is, therefore, important that even after 
the student has shown capacity for college work, and an 
acceptable certificate, some means should be devised for 
placing him in each of his college courses at the exact point 
which his preparation justifies. Even those institutions 
which admit entirely by examination find that the problem 
of placement is by no means accurately solved by the en- 
trance examinations. If, however, a college is employing 
a method which admits students who are always successful 
in the work which they undertake, and always fit exactly 
in the college course which they enter, then the problem of 
placement which I am about to mention is not a live one 
for that college. But even for such an institution it might 
be worth while to study the question and find out whether 
the same happy result could be reached by a simpler means. 

The needs of the situation can best be illustrated by the 
subject of English composition. Competence in the use of 
the English language implies acquaintance with a reasonably 
large vocabulary of words, ability to spell these words cor- 
rectly, a knowledge of their proper construction in phrases 
and sentences, and facility in organizing them in a piece of 
sustained composition, either narrative, exposition, descrip- 
tion, or argument. The easiest and the worst way to treat 
the question of spelling, for example, is to fail the student 
who misspells a certain number of words, in his entire exam- 
ination. This method, which has been in common use in 
many colleges, has encouraged the humiliating practice on 
the part of many an honorable but discerning student of 
taking an account of stock of the words that he knows he 
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can spell even when under an emotional strain and of con- 
fining his literary efforts to that restricted vocabulary. A 
system that results in such a practice certainly merits at- 
tention. 

It is proposed to meet this condition by asking each stu- 
dent who is admitted to college to take a placement examina- 
tion, or set of examinations in English, which will follow 
the lines of cleavage indicated above. By means of a spell- 
ing test, a vocabulary test, a construction test, and a com- 
position test it is anticipated that any weakness of the stu- 
dent will be discovered and isolated. In case he cannot 
spell but is competent in the other aspects of composition 
he will be required to take without credit a course in spell- 
ing in order to strengthen his weak spot. A similar pro- 
cedure will be followed in the case of failure in any one 
of the other aspects of the use of the language. This plan 
seems more intelligent than the rejection of the student 
without either giving him a diagnosis of his trouble or af- 
fording any means for overcoming it which is suited to his 
infirmity. 

It should be noted that these examinations are given only 
to students who have been admitted to college. It is, there- 
fore, an attempt to analyse in a very searching manner the 
educational status and needs of the Freshmen. 

A careful study of the results of this examination will be 
made in the attempt to discover whether any particular type 
of failure possesses peculiar significance. If, for example, 
it should turn out that a meager vocabulary of words inac- 
curately understood uniformly accompanies a low mental 
test, poor work in College English and accomplishment of 
a low order all along the line, a result of great importance 
will have been attained. 

These placement examinations were given experimentally 
in September, 1923, in French, German, English, and Math- 
ematics. We shall study the relation of the results obtained 
to the college accomplishment of the students, with the ex- 
pectation of making similar examinations, to be given next 




















September, the basis for placement in sections of students 
entering college at that time. 

In presenting an account of these studies it is important 
to emphasize their experimental character. Our experience 
at Columbia has been confined to the Thorndike Test in 
the work of admission. Many institutions have used other 
tests with varying success. For example, the short Army 
Alpha Test is often used with college students. So far as 
my information extends, these shorter tests which are pre- 
pared for a different purpose are of very little use in col- 
legiate work. At any rate, it is most dangerous to adopt 
a new and somewhat novel method like the new type of ex- 
amination without the most open minded and critical study 
of the results. This we are attempting to accomplish in 
Columbia College, in the hope that the outcome will make 
it possible to carry forward the difficult and complex enter- 
prise of college education with more assurance and greater 
intelligence. 

H. E. Hawkes. 
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International Travel and Study— 
An Official College Extension’ 


OOPERATION among the colleges of the world to 
( establish an official course of travel and study in for- 

eign countries would simply extend to a logical de- 
velopment an already well-recognized principle of broad 
education. 

Our country would certainly profit much by this oppor- 
tunity. The very nature of our geographical location be- 
tween the oceans explains in a measure the American's some- 
what insular viewpoint toward world affairs. 

Europeans, in view of the proximity of neighbors speak- 
ing other tongues and having conflicting interests, have been 
compelled to look across national boundary lines with minds 
more alert than ours in this respect. The British, on account 
of their wide stretch of colonial possessions, have a special 
impetus to study world conditions and come nearer than any 
other people to taking an international attitude toward im- 
portant affairs of the world. 

As science has, in recent years, narrowed the oceans and 
the continents and brought nations within speaking dis- 
tance of one another, it behooves Americans to consider well 
the question whether, our former insular isolation having 
changed, it is not time that we develop international infor- 
mation and acquaintance as a foundation for greater inter- 
national cooperation and good-will. 

The slogan, “America First,” should not be interpreted 
as meaning America only. 

The recent World War should have opened our eyes to 
the fact that, irrespective of the wishes of many, isolation 


* Address delivered before the Association of Urban Universities, 
Buffalo, N. Y., November 15, 1923. 
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is no longer possible even for “mind-your-own-business” 
Americans. The “ostrich” policy can no longer prevail. 
This is not a matter of theorizing; a hard, practical prob- 
lem is before the people of the United States. 

While the ideal of world peace should never be forsaken, 
we must not be blind to the fact that generations will cer- 
tainly come and go before this ideal can be fully realized. 
A World Court of Justice may prevent many conflicts and 
settle many quarrels; but as long as nations look upon one 
another as aliens and strangers, the misunderstandings which 
are sure to arise will naturally lead to war after war. 

The ultimate hope for real world peace lies in interna- 
tional education; not only local education of the people of 
each country, but broad, world-viewing education which en- 
lightens the people of each nation (so far as possible with- 
out prejudice) about the affairs of all others. Increased 
travel from country to country would be a powerful agent 
working in this direction; first-hand information on the spot 
vivifies and complements book learning. 

The colleges of the world may well take an active and 
united interest in this development. It is their aim to help 
build the highest type of citizenship; the type which is nar- 
rowed by false perspective and obsessed with pride that is 
only provincial should be relegated to the scrapheap. Broad 
citizenship aiming to elevate one’s country, not by the injury 
of other nations but by policies requiring the highest world- 
wide enlightenment, is the college ideal. 

Students whose minds are alert, inquiring and impres- 
sionable should be given the opportunity, through the en- 
couragement of their Alma Mater, to stretch their obser- 
vation and experience beyond national boundaries. 

In a relatively small way the advantages of travel abroad 
have long been recognized; groups of students have been 
coming and going; privately organized travel bureaus are 
multiplying; several colleges have adopted official courses 
in other countries; but to secure the desired, far-reaching 
result. the colleges of the world should formally cooperate 
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to develop the idea of international travel, including recog- 
nized courses of study, and bring their united experience 
to bear on the great work; foreign travel and study should 
become, not as at present, a sporadic effort, but an official 
college function, a stated college extension. It is necessary 
that the best minds of all the colleges and universities con- 
centrate on this great cause. Outside of the advantages 
to the work, the direct benefits to the colleges themselves 
would be many: This new opportunity for continuous touch 
with the students during the vacation periods (ending the 
present three months’ breach in contact) would bring great 
advantage to the college faculties; many of the professors 
would thus incidentally secure the otherwise unattainable 
opportunity to travel abroad in their own and their students’ 
interests; furthermore, both students and professors would 
bring back to their colleges much new information and fresh 
spirit. 

Nearly all the educational leaders with whom I have dis- 
cussed this great plan are heartily in its favor. The time 
for action is now. 

Of course the problem of standardizing and developing 
courses of study in such a way as to permit of the greatest 
opportunity for interchange of credits, is one that will re- 
quire deep thought and sustained energy and patience; the 
cause is worthy of such sacrifice. The financial side must 
be handled by a strong committee of practical men inspired 
with the great possibilities of this movement. 

Steamship companies and others have advised me that 
many economies will be effected through dealing with large 
numbers of travelers; still, even with reduced expenses, 
many deserving students would not be able to undertake 
the trip and large sums will be required to establish schol- 
arships to provide the opportunity. 

I have received the assurance of a number of broad- 
minded bankers that the enterprise will promptly appeal to 
those having large funds for philanthropic purposes. 

Also I have taken initial steps to secure the cooperation 
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of the League of Nations in this new peace movement. 
With all these favorable interests, the colleges should 
succeed in this cooperative effort and they will thus be- 
come the inspiration of one of the most powerful agencies 
for the finest type of citizenship and the development of a 
real lasting peace among nations. 
Marcus M. Marks. 
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Undergraduate Foreign Study for 
Credit Toward the American 


Baccalaureate Degree’ 
"Ter UNIVERSITY of Delaware has for the past 


three years been working on a plan for undergrad- 

uate foreign study. Briefly, our idea is to allow stu- 
dents, qualified by character and training to do so, to take 
one year of the undergraduate course abroad and receive 
credit for this work, if satisfactorily completed, toward 
the baccalaureate degree. We think that we have antici- 
pated and in some measure met all, or nearly all, of the 
difficulties which present themselves in such a plan. We 
now have a party of eight college juniors in France for the 
first year’s experiment. They have been there since the first 
of July, and the indications are that they will have a sat- 
isfactory and profitable year’s work in the regular session 
which began the first of November. Their summer’s work 
will have given them necessary preparation and practice in 
the ready use and understanding of the language. 

But before going into further detail in regard to the ac- 
tual carrying out of the plan for this particular party it may 
be well to give some account of the genesis and purpose 
of the undertaking in order to make clear its relation to 
other colleges and the reason for bringing it before this 
Association at this time. 

It can hardly be denied that one of the outstanding re- 
sults of the Great War has been that the United States has 
become a world power of almost unlimited influence, and, 
whether we acknowledge it or not, of corresponding respon- 
sibilities. An enormous expansion of our foreign commerce 


* Presented to the Association of State Universities, Chicago, 
November 13, 1923. 
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seems inevitable when necessary economic readjustments 
throughout the world have been made and our vast surplus 
of gold can be released for productive enterprises in other 
lands; and we shall then as a nation need many trained men 
and women to meet the demands of that expanding com- 
merce and the world relationships it will bring; men and 
women who have had some training designed to fit them for 
the tasks presented, who know something of other countries 
than their own. 

The need even now of men for the field of foreign com- 
merce, export and import trade, was strikingly illustrated 
by our Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover, who, in dis- 
cussing with me the first rough draft of our plan, stated 
that he knew of no greater handicap and no greater need 
of the United States than its immediate and urgent need 
of many thousands of young men with training that would 
make them available for positions with firms engaged in 
foreign commerce and other overseas enterprises. 

This opinion was later echoed by Mr. Wilbur Carr, Di- 
rector of our Consular Service, in regard to our nation’s 
governmental relation with foreign countries. 

Mr. Jas. A. Farrell, president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, and Mr. Julius Barnes, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, discussing the same sub- 
ject, emphasized the fact that America cannot hope to at- 
tain its proper place in world commerce through superior 
organization or even through superior methods and enter- 
prise, unless the men to carry on the work are forthcoming. 
And the same thought has been repeated by many other 
prominent business men in all parts of the country. We 
shall always be at a disadvantage in our foreign relations 
of every kind, they say, until there is a much larger number 
of Americans who know the language and in some measure 
the customs and methods of the peoples with whom we have 
to deal. 

And in our own field of education there is probably no 
difference of opinion that the teaching of modern languages 
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in this country is far from satisfactory; that all too few 
of those teaching modern languages in our high schools, and 
even in many of our colleges, have that thorough knowl- 
edge and mastery of their subject which can be gained only 
by a considerable period of residence in the country in which 
the language is spoken. 

Are these not problems in which the colleges of the coun- 
try have a special interest? Cannot our colleges contribute 
something more than they are now contributing to meet these 
national needs? We believe they can, and the undertaking 
herein described is an effort to make a beginning in that di- 
rection. We believe that a plan for a large increase in oppor- 
tunities for foreign study can be worked out by the colleges 
that will prove of great benefit to the student, the college, 
and to American education, as well as to those larger pur- 
poses that underlie it. 

At present this country has no plan looking to a wide 
extension of familiarity with foreign language, trade, cus- 
toms, and ideas. There are, indeed, organizations that are 
doing splendid work in promoting international intercourse 
and goodwill, arranging exchange scholarships and profes- 
sorships, and giving help and guidance to individual students 
coming to this country or going to foreign lands. Except 
for them any plan for foreign study would be less feasible. 
Foremost among these is the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, the work of which is well known to all of you; and 
the American University Union, which is giving invaluable 
assistance to all American students in London and Paris 
through its offices in those cities, both of which will be, as 
they already have been in many ways, most helpful to the 
plan herein discussed or to any other having a similar pur- 
pose. Then there are still others which offer scholarships 
and fellowships to post-graduate students who wish to study 
abroad, e.g., the A.F.S. memorial fellowships, with the es- 
tablishment and provisions of which you are well acquainted. 
But none of these is organized for the purpose we have in 
view. 
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Scholarships and fellowships are limited by the amount 
available for them. The recipients are usually graduates 
who desire to go abroad for research or post-graduate train- 
ing of some sort. 

This form of foreign study has, of course, a high value 
for the individuals enjoying it and also for us as a nation, 
but the number it can reach, like the splendidly conceived 
Rhodes Scholarships endowment, is necessarily very limited, 
and it does not reach the type of man adapted to the needs 
above referred to. It aims to reach those who will become 
specialists, and scientific investigators, while the purpose we 
have under consideration demands that we reach a different 
type and a much larger group in order to be effective. If 
one of our specific aims is to create, eventually, a great res- 
ervoir of college trained business men upon whom commerce 
and government may draw for work that involves a knowl- 
edge of the language and customs of other countries, we 
must reach those who are likely to go into business when 
they finish the college course. 

We therefore conclude that any plan for foreign study that 
is to reach significant numbers, and is to be sure to include 
the future business man, must be made available for under- 
graduates and must not depend upon scholarships or fellow- 
ships. The four-year college course has become the accepted 
period of non-professional higher education for the average 
American. At the end of four years, if the boy is going 
into business, he wants to start at once, to “get at it right 
away,” and neither he nor his parents would be willing for 
him to “lose a year” in post-graduate study abroad. But 
if the opportunity is offered to secure a year’s training 
abroad, at not much greater expense than for the year at 
home, and still complete the college course in the regular 
four-year period, it seems reasonable to expect that many 
would be interested. 

So our plan was based upon the needs, the preparation, 
and the maturity (or immaturity) of the undergraduate who 
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has had at least two years in college, and upon the assump- 
tion that he would pay his own expenses. 

In working out the plan we recognized the many diffi- 
culties that present themselves in attempting to combine our 
educational system with others differing so radically from it 
in many ways. But those of us who had studied in foreign 
universities believed that the difficulties would not prove in- 
superable. So we sent a member of our faculty to France 
(the country in which we wanted to make our beginning) to 
spend a year there studying conditions bearing upon the proj- 
ect, conferring with the educational authorities, and investi- 
gating the many points about which we desired more com- 
plete information. 

He found less difficulty in France, as was to be expected, 
than he would have encountered in all probability in other 
countries, for the educational work done for our army after 
the armistice had, of course, prepared the way to a certain 
degree by familiarizing French educators somewhat with our 
system. He found the French governmental and educational 
authorities and the French people generally very willing to 
cooperate in every possible way. Professors in universities 
and special schools are willing to give examinations at the 
end of each semester covering the ground of their lectures 
and the recommended reading and study, and to report 
whether or not the examination shows that the student has 
gained a satisfactory knowledge of the subject. 

All items of expense were fully investigated and the total 
cost for a year’s residence was found to be about $1000; not 
much more than the average cost for 9 months in an Ameri- 
can college. 

A large number of courses were examined by personally 
attending lectures, and by conference with the lecturers. 
Many were thought to be fairly well adapted to the capa- 
city of our junior or senior college students. These courses 
are chiefly in the fields of History, Economics, Politics, 
Philosophy, Commerce, International Law, and the French 
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and English languages and literatures and are offered in the 
following : 


Faculté des Lettres de l'Université de Paris. 

Cours de Civilisation Francaise (attached to the Faculté des 
Lettres). 

Institut des Hautes Etudes Internationales. 

Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. 

Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales. 

Similar courses are offered with a somewhat narrower 
range of choice at the various universities in other parts of 
France: Grenoble, Nancy, Dijon, Toulouse, Marseilles, etc. 

A number of French societies offer to give assistance in 
finding suitable families in which to place American stu- 
dents. A large number of desirable French families are 
willing to take our students into their homes as members 
of their households. Assurance was given that our students 
could count upon receiving a warm welcome and every 
possible assistance from those with whom they would come 
in contact. 

On the whole our faculty was of the opinion that ar- 
rangements had been effected with the French educational 
institutions which adapted them sufficiently to our students’ 
needs and that other matters of detail had been satisfac- 
torily provided for. They therefore decided to permit a 
party of undergraduates to spend a year in study in France 
and drew up the following statement of conditions prescribed 
in reference thereto: 

1. Students will pay their own expenses. No effort will be made 
to secure scholarships. 

2. The party is to be composed of undergraduate students who 
have completed the Sophomore year. 

(The question whether it would not be better, because of greater 
maturity and longer language training, to send those who had com- 
pleted the Junior year, was raised. It was decided that for the 
present at least it would be best to send them for the Junior year 
so that upon their return the faculty might have a year in which 
to observe the results of the year of study abroad). 

3. The group of students will be under the supervision throughout 
the year abroad of a member of the faculty. 
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4. Students must make application to a Committee of the Faculty 
to be admitted to the foreign study group. Only those will be ac- 
cepted who have had at least four years in the study of the language 
of the country to be visited, two years in high school and two ia 
college, or the equivalent. 

No student will be accepted unless his character and record war- 
rant the confident belief that he will make good use of his time 
abroad and reflect credit upon his college. Those who are ac- 
cepted will be registered as members of their regular class in the 
home college, on leave of absence for foreign study, but subject 
to the regulations of the faculty as though in residence. 

5. The party will leave the United States early enough in the 
summer to devote three months and a half in the foreign country 
to intensive tutoring work and practice in hearing and speaking the 
language before entering the work of the regular session, so that 
there may be no doubt as to ability to profit by the courses to be 
taken in so far as familiarity with the language is concerned. 

6. The faculty member in charge of the party will represent the 
faculty and possess its authority over the students in the party. He 
will act as counselor and guide. He will see to it that all the stu- 
dents are separately lodged in desirable private families. He will 
make all necessary arrangements for the courses and the private 
tutoring to be taken during the 14-week period before the opening 
of the regular session. Similarly he will make arrangements for 
the formal registration in the courses of the regular session. He will 
pay board, tuition, and other such bills of members of his party out 
of funds provided in accordance with the provisions of the next 
paragraph. He will observe the work and conduct of the students 
and make reports on the same to the faculty every two months. 
He will make arrangements for the examinations to be held and 
be prepared to report to the faculty on the manner of holding such 
examinations and their nature and extent. 

7. The amount necessary for board, tuition, and other fees in the 
foreign institutions must be deposited at the business office of the 
home college, which will remit at convenient intervals to the faculty 
member in charge, who will pay all bills for the items mentioned 
for all members of the group, taking receipts in triplicate; one for 
his own records, one for the student concerned, and one to be re- 
turned to the business office of the home college. 

8. The number of students will be limited to 12 to each instructor. 


Twelve students applied for the privilege of going. Eight 
were accepted. The party left during the first week in July. 
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The schedule planned for them, including optional trips, 
was as follows: 


CALENDAR OF Foreicn Stupy YEAR. 


July 7—Sail from New York. 

July 16—Arrival Le Havre and Paris. 

July 17—In Paris. 

July 18—Arrival at Nancy. 

July 18 to August 31—Six weeks intensive French, at the University 
of Nancy. 

August 12-15—Four-day trip, Metz, Verdun, Reims, Sedan, Liége, 
Bruxelles, Lille, devastated regions, industrial regions. 
( Optional.) 

August 31—Arrival in Paris. 

September 1 to October 31—Two months intensive French at the 
Alliance Frangaise, Paris. 

September 29-30—Two-day trip, Tours, Blois, and the chateau 
country. (Optional.) 

November 1, 1923, to June 30, 1924: 

Eight month university year in Paris. 
(a). Alliance Francaise. 
(b). Cours de Civilisation Francaise (at the Sor- 
bonne) 
(c). Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. 
(d). Institut des Hautes Etudes Internationales. 

December 26-31—Six-day trip, Bordeaux, Biarritz, Toulouse, 
Limoges. (Optional.) 

April 1-12—Twelve-day trip, Dijon, LeCreusot, Lyon, Nimes, Mar- 
seille, Nice, Grenoble, Genéve. (Optional.) 

November 1-June 30—As circumstances permit, visits to the 
Louvre, Notre-Dame, Sainte Chapelle, Versailles, Ram- 
bouillet, Fontainebleau, Malmaison, Usines Citroén, 
Banque de France, Bibliothéque Nationale, etc. etc. 
As the student may desire, performances of the Opéra, 
Opéra-Comique, Comédie-Frangaise, Odén, etc. 

July 1, 1924—Return to U.S.A. 


I visited the group several weeks after they reached 


France. I found them all comfortably located, each in a 


different private family in Nancy, attending regular courses 
of the Summer Session of the University of Nancy espe- 
cially arranged for foreigners ; attending lectures and quizzes 
four hours a day besides an hour’s special tutoring in the 
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use of the language. All were reported by their instructors 
as doing very satisfactory work. My visit assured me that 
we would make no mistake as a faculty in taking account, 
for credit, of the three and a half months work they would 
do before beginning the regular session. 

Of course the most difficult factor in the whole situation 
has been to compare the value in credit hours of the courses 
to be taken in the French schools with our own. In this 
our faculty was obliged to accept the estimate made by the 
member of the faculty who had personally investigated them, 
supplemented by their own examination of the description 
of the courses in the printed announcements. My visit to 
Nancy, where the work being done was only preliminary 
to the regular session, persuaded me that we had a wide mar- 
gin of safety and assurance that the value of the work of 
the year would not fall below our reqiurements at home 
for a session. 

It is unquestionably true that it is quite impossible to 
find courses that will correspond very closely to ours, and 
a faculty that desires anything like exact equivalence with 
the courses their students would take at home cannot be 
satisfied and would waste its time considering the matter. 
And it is not yet established that examinations by the for- 
eign instructor will prove a satisfactory method of testing 
what the student has accomplished. It may prove better in 
the light of experience with that method to adopt something 
like the comprehensive English university method and set 
the examinations ourselves covering the general field of lec- 
ture and reading pursued in each subject and thus satisfy 
ourselves that real work has been done and substantial re- 
sults obtained; or to have the examination papers sent to 
us for determination of credit. 

Our faculty plans to supplement the examinations in 
France with oral and written examinations at home of a 
kind to ascertain at least in a general way the extent and 
thoroughness of the work done. A more searching and de- 
tailed examination will be given in French, for in this sub- 
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ject the student will be granted 7% credit hours, one-half of 
the normal session’s work, if the examination is satisfactorily 
passed. 

Broadly speaking, we believe that a year of study in sub- 
jects of college grade in a foreign country added to the 
acquisition of the language and to the acquaintance gained 
of the ideas, customs, and point of view of another people, 
of its art, architecture, music, and drama, might well be 
counted the equivalent in educational value of a session in 
the home college, whatever the method of examination, but 
we want to make sure by adequate checks that real work 
on definitely defined subjects has been done by the student 
and be able to give our own assurance to the “doubter” that 
such is the case. 

These problems can, of course, be fully explored only by 
experience, but seem to offer fair hopes of a satisfactory 
solution. 

Our experiment, as far as it has gone, seems to us to 
have proven entirely successful, and we confidently expect 
a successful final outcome. Late reports on our students 
indicate excellent work both in the Summer Session of the 
University of Nancy and later in the Alliance Francaise at 
Paris. 

We plan to issue a bulletin within the next two months 
containing a full account of the foreign study experiment, 
giving in detail the items of expense for travel, board, tui- 
tion, etc., and a description of a considerable number of the 
courses that are available for the average American college 
Junior. Any person interested in the plan can secure a 
copy of this bulletin upon request. 

Our faculty member in Paris, Prof. Raymond W. Kirk- 
bride, will also be glad to be of assistance to colleges desiring 
information not contained in the bulletin. His address is 
6 Rue Leneveux, Paris, XIV. 

In this short sketch I cannot go into any further detail 
concerning the many aspects of the subject. It is not possi- 
ble to do more than refer in the briefest way to the advan- 
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tages of the plan in its effect upon the department of mod- 
ern languages and related departments in the institution 
sending out a group. We should naturally look for a cer- 
tain degree of stimulation for all the teachers in the mod- 
ern language department, and for unquestioned advantage 
to the instructor spending a year in study in the foreign 
country whose language he teaches, but the degree of stim- 
ulation of interest among all the students in the department 
could hardly have been anticipated, and in our case was an 
unexpected by-product. Naturally the possibility of joining 
the foreign study group gave a concrete purpose and ob- 
jective for their language study to all who entertained any 
thought of going with the party, but the extension of this 
vitalizing influence to those who had no idea of going was 
an agreeable surprise. And this influence is said to have 
been felt even beyond the limits of the department espe- 
cially concerned: in the other modern languages, in his- 
tory in its bearing upon the country to be visited, in polit- 
ical or international questions relating to it, and in other less 
direct ways. 

In closing I should mention that the plan we are sug- 
gesting does not anticipate that this experiment shall be 
limited to France, but looks forward to seeing it within a 
few years extended to some Spanish-speaking country, 
Spain, Cuba, or the Argentine, and later, perhaps, to still 
other lands, by the colleges adopting it. 

Our chief concern just now and our reason for bringing 
the matter before this and other associations is that other 
colleges shall join us in the undertaking and, if our present 
tentative program does not recommend itself, shall help 
us to develop a better one. Convinced as we are of the 
benefit of this form of foreign study to our own students 
and our own college, we should yet feel that the results 
are hardly worth the time and effort we have and will put 
into it unless other colleges also believe the purpose to be 
worth while and the method practicable, or at least capable 
of being made practicable. 
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Alone, our undertaking would be of small value outside 
our own college community; with colleges generally partici- 
pating in it or in some better plan it might well become 
the means of establishing a much broader contact for 
America with other countries than now exists and exert a 
real influence upon the attainment of that better interna- 
tional understanding which we all so earnestly desire but 
for the realization of which so little fruitful effort is being 
made. 

Wa ter HUuLLIHEN. 
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The Work of the Educational 
Finance Inquiry’ 


HE EDUCATIONAL Finance Inquiry was the con- 

crete result of the organized conviction of numerous 

educational and civic leaders of the country. This 
conviction itself was the reaction of forward-looking minds 
to the problem which, for a generation, increasingly domi- 
nated and delimited education. The climax in the affairs 
of all civilization, produced by the Great War, gave new 
force and clearer form to the conviction that our entire 
educational system must be based upon a thoroughly under- 
stood and carefully calculated foundation of social economy. 
A distinctly American educational policy had been already 
determined and apparently accepted. The means and the 
methods for the continuous and successful operation of that 
policy are as yet in the “trial and error” stage. 

In August, 1921, a special committee, as recommended 
by the Department of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cational Association, met in New York to consider the prob- 
lem of the better, more secure and more economical financ- 
ing of public education. Following a week of discussion, 
of analysis, of the selection of varying judgments, and of 
the consolidation of wide experiences, the committee pro- 
posed “that an Educational Finance Inquiry be organized 
for the purpose of making, in selected, typical communities 
and states, an intensive study of present expenditures for 
the several grades and institutions of public education, and 
the relationships of such expenditures, to the expenditures 
for other public purposes and to economic resources, as a 
basis for discovering the extent to which the free educational 


*Address to the National Association of State Universities, 
Chicago, November 13, 1923. 
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system of the country can be maintained and developed 
by the more complete and economical utilization of both 
present and potential sources of public revenue—local, state 
and national.” This proposal for a comprehensive study 
of American educational finance was submitted to certain 
of the great educational foundations. In response, the 
Commonwealth Fund, the General Education Board, the 
Carnegie Corporation, and the Milbank Memorial Fund each 
contributed toward a fund which, it was estimated, would 
enable the projected work to be carried out during the suc- 
ceeding two years. The American Council on Education was 
selected as a trustee for this cooperative fund. 

The personnel of the commission to conduct the inquiry 
was as follows: 


E. C. Brooks, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina. 

Samuel P. Capen, Chancellor, University of Buffalo, Director of 
American Council on Education and member ex officio until De- 
cember 1, 1922. 

Ellwood P. Cubberly, Dean, School of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. 

Edward C. Elliott, President, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

Thomas E. Finegan, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Robert Murray Haig, Professor, School of Business, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Charles R. Mann, Director, American Council on Education, 
Washington, District of Columbia, and member ex officio since 
December 1, 1922. 

Victor Morawetz, Attorney at Law, New York City. 

Henry C. Morrison, Professor of Education and Superintendent 
of Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

George D. Strayer, Professor of Educational Administration and 
Director of Division of Field Studies, Institute of Educational Re- 
search Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City, 
Chairman of the Commission. 


Herbert S. Weet, Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, New 
York. 


In rooms generously provided by the Teachers’ College 
of Columbia University, the commission began its work 
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late in the autumn of 1921 under the active personal super- 
vision of the chairman of the commission, Dr. George D. 
Strayer. The commission itself has met every few months 
for the critical examination of plans and for reviewing the 
progress of the work. 

The program of the commission contemplated first of all 
an intensive study of educational finances of a single state. 
It was believed that this procedure would limit the work of 
the inquiry to an area from which tangible results could 
be expected within a reasonable time and within the limit 
of the available funds. The commission considered that 
such an intensive study might lay the basis for a technique 
applicable to other states and communities. For reasons 
which may not be elaborated here, the State of New York 
was selected for this first detailed study. 

The work of the commission will shortly be brought to 
a close by the publication of a more or less complete re- 
port dealing with the financial problem of education not 
only in New York, but also in certain other states. 

Six sections of the report are now in press. The first 
section, “The Financing of Education in the State of New 
York,” is a complete analysis of the current educational 
costs and educational revenues in that state, the like of 
which has not hitherto been attempted. Accompanying this 
comprehensive study are two supplementary studies, one 
containing a presentation of elementary school costs and an- 
other dealing with the cost of secondary education in the 
State of New York. 

Following the issuance of the three foregoing studies of 
New York, there will be published three somewhat more 
general sections of the report: 

(a) A complete Bibliography on Educational Finance. 

(b) The Fiscal Administration of City School Systems. 

(c) The Financial Statistics of Public Education in the 
United States from 1910 to 1920. 

It is a safe forecast that the last-mentioned publication 
will prove to be especially serviceable to the educational in- 
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terests of the entire country. For the first time a critical 
and reliable analysis has been made of the cost of educa- 
tion as compared with the total cost of government functions. 
Furthermore, the distributions of the cost of education for 
the entire country among elementary and secondary schools, 
higher education, and administration have been calculated. 
An illuminating analysis of the relationship of capital out- 
lays, interest and current expenses has been made. Dr. 
Mabel Newcomer, who has prepared this section of the re- 
port, has made a significant study of the sources of school 
revenue and of the total existing educational debt of the 
country. Important initial studies have been made for each 
state of the relationships of public expenditures to property 
resources and to per capita income. 

In addition to these results, the inquiry has made de- 
tailed studies of the financing of public education in Cali- 
fornia, in Iowa and in Illinois. Each of these studies has 
produced a body of educational and economic facts which 
cannot but be of far-reaching influence upon the educational 
policies of these states. 

The distinct goal of the Educational Finance Inquiry has 
been to assemble, to array, and to articulate the essential 
financial facts pertaining to certain typical state school sys- 
tems, as at present organized and conducted; and to relate 
these facts, as far as possible, to the presumptions of the 
accepted theory and the established programs of the public 
school. In other words to give an accurate financial de- 
scription of education, not only in terms of schools as they 
are, but also in relation to the economic resources. There 
has been no attempt to evaluate education as education, or 
to speculate about schools as our theories and our ideals 
would have them. There has been, however, a seriously 
scientific effort to discover those key facts which, of them- 
selves, might convey to the citizenship and to the educational 
leaders of the states concerned, a clear message indicating 
how far the material obligation for the maintenance of ex- 
ternal equality of educational opportunity have been met; 
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and perchance how far, only these obligations can be met 
under existing political and revenue systems. The inquiry 
has had to do directly with public education dollars. Indi- 
rectly, it could not avoid having to do with public education 
duty. 

Properly the major attention of the inquiry has been 
given to questions centering in the present-day cost of pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools. The original work- 
ing plan of the inquiry included a study of the financing of 
higher education, especially of the state colleges and uni- 
versities of the country. The members of this association 
will recall that the Educational Finance Inquiry project was 
presented at the New Orleans meeting in 1921 and a vote 
of interest and cooperation granted. A similar vote was 
made by the executive body of the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges. 

Through the higher education section of the United States 
Bureau of Education, a preliminary and unsuccessful ef- 
fort was made to collect financial data which might serve as 
a basis for the presentation of the fiscal problem of Ameri- 
can higher education. In theory, our higher education 
reaches the zenith of its power when it is able to derive a 
truthful and useful interpretation of the concrete facts of 
life. In their own financial affairs this theory has not been 
recognized by our higher institutions. Apparently, every 
institution is interested in facts pertaining to higher educa- 
tion finance providing these facts pertain to some other 
institution. I am not saying that this is not as it should be. 
I am merely recording the experience of the inquiry and the 
failure to secure the active cooperation of a considerable 
group of state institutions for the intensive study of the 
fiscal problem. While there is unbounded zeal for securing 
unlimited support for science, there is little or no active in- 
terest in scientific support. 

One of the significant addresses given during the days of 
my own membership in this association was that of Presi- 
dent Burton at the Washington meeting of 1920, dealing 
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with “A National Survey of State Universities.” The cen- 
tral argument of this forceful address was based upon the 
thesis of the “irresistible power of facts.” In this case it 
must be admitted that the facts of finance in our publicly 
supported colleges and universities have very successfully 
resisted the inquiry. 

When it became evident that the state institutions were 
long on the theory of facts and very short on the delivery 
of the same (not always because there was refusal, but 
usually because of the absence of the facts themselves within 
the institution) the effort of the inquiry, in so far as it was 
to be related to higher education, was turned to a particular 
specific issue which could be treated within a narrow area 
from which complete support could be secured. For the 
particular enterprise, which I shall now briefly describe, I 
must assume entire personal responsibility in so far as the 
Educational Finance Inquiry Commission itself is concerned. 

Experience as a university executive in several states long 
ago convinced me that the citizenship of the state, especially 
when recording its decisions through legislative appropria- 
tions, largely concerns itself with two groups of facts. The 
first of these has to do with the total amount appropriated 
to an intstitution. Little or no distinctions are drawn as to 
the ultimate purposes for which these funds might be in- 
tended; whether for resident teaching, for scientific inves- 
tigation, for extra-mural operations or for these many and 
varied ministerial or police activities which have come to be 
administered by our state institutions. An appropriation for 
the «university was an appropriation for the university. 
The university, in the restricted thinking of the average 
citizen, was composed more or less exclusively of the number 
of students enrolled in the university. I have not yet worked 
in a state wherein the issue of university appropriations 
was not seriously complicated, during my legislative session, 
by inaccurate and unreliable calculations of annual per stu- 
dent costs made by persons unskilled in the elementary proc- 
esses of either logic or arithmetic. It seems to me idle for 
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us to longer maintain that the per student cost item should 
be disregarded in our university financial policies. If we do 
not make these calculations, someone less able than the uni- 
versity executive should be, and less responsible than this 
same executive is compelled to be, will proceed to fabricate, 
from annual reports and other documents filled with esoteric, 
statistical information, a result unfair to the public or to the 
institution. 

Therefore the great desirability of perfecting reliable tech- 
nique for the calculation of students costs was urged be- 
fore the commission. At the time this argument was pre- 
sented I had executive responsibility for a group of four 
state higher institutions in a northwestern state. The orig- 
inal plan contemplated that the higher institutions of the 
state of Montana, Washington, Oregon and Idaho would 
cooperate in a project of calculating the cost of education 
in terms of the individual student and of specific curricula. 

It is only fair, perhaps, to state that this plan was deter- 
mined upon primarily because of the very significant pio- 
neering in higher educational finance by the Board of Higher 
Curricula of the State of Washington. Through the active 
cooperation of President Suzzallo of the University of 
Washington, the service of Mr. E. B. Stevens, the executive 
secretary of that institution and for several years the sec- 
retary of the State Board of Higher Curricula, were requisi- 
tioned by the Educational Finance Inquiry. This in the 
early spring of 1922. 

Owing to my own change of base from Montana to In- 
diana, it became necessary to modify the original plan some- 
what. 

Here I would digress for a moment to present a striking 
illustration of the prime importance of the much discussed 
and much abused student cost. 

In the session of the Indiana Legislature of 1921, the 
question of the increase in funds for the state higher in- 
stitution became a center of controversy and conflict. The 
resulting discussion involved not only Indiana University 
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and Purdue University and the State Normal School but 
also the entire question of the support of the public school 
system. The result was the creation of an Educational Sur- 
vey Commission which was charged with the responsibility 
of making a comprehensive investigation of the entire school 
system of the state. Three sections of the Legislative Reso- 
lution are, I think significant : 


5. To investigate the present and future needs of Purdue Uni- 
versity, Indiana University and the State Normal Schools in order 
that they may meet the necessary educational requirements of the 
state. 

6. To investigate and determine the cost per student of those at- 
tending schools in the State, including primary, secondary and ad- 
vanced institutions of learning, and to recommend, if necessary, 
such methods and procedure as will climinate extravagance and 
necdicss expenditure of money. (Italics mine. E. C. E.) 

7. To prepare and submit to the next general assembly a state- 
ment showing in detail the various sources of revenue of Indiana 
University, Purdue University and the Indiana State Normal 
School, together with a detailed statement of the expenditure of 
such funds. 


It is not pertinent for me discuss the work and results 
of the Indiana Educational Survey Commission. Never- 
theless, in so far as the higher institutions of learning were 
concerned, the results of the survey are not without interest. 
It will be recalled that the actual investigation and: field work 
of the survey were carried on by the several specialists rep- 
resenting the General Education Board. The study of the 
finances of the higher institutions of learning was made by 
Mr. H. J. Thorkelson, the widely known, former business 
manager of the University of Wisconsin and at the time in 
charge of the university and financial studies being con- 
ducted by the General Education Board. New as I was to 
the situation, I was able to have a certain disinterested in- 
terest. The charges of extravagance, excessive costs, and 
mismanagement of funds on the part of the state higher 
institutions, however, were not kept from my ears. These 
charges persisted as the legislature convened in January, 
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1923. Shortly thereafter, Mr. Thorkelson’s report upon 
his financial and statistical studies of Indiana University, 
Purdue University and the Indiana State Normal School 
was published. No doubt this report has been in the hands 
of most of you. I am sure that I express a wholly dis- 
passionate judgment when I say that the final statement 
of Mr. Thorkelson’s report stilled at once those who had 
been severely critical of the institutions. 

“Nevertheless,” said Mr. Thorkelson finally, “this study 
gives no evidence of relatively extravagant expenditures 
at the two Indiana institutions (Purdue and Indiana). 
On the other hand it confirms the evidence of other studies 
of total expenditures and enrollment showing that the state 
is not only expending less relatively than neighboring states 
for higher education, but also less per student.” 

During my personal contact with the leaders of the citizen- 
ship of the state and with the leaders in the legislature, I 
can state without qualification that no influence has con- 
tributed to a keener appreciation of the unmet responsibil- 
ities of Indiana for her higher educational institutions than 
did the student-unit cost studies made by Mr. Thorkelson. 

The contribution which the Educational Finance Inquiry 
hopes to make towards a better understanding of the always 
more pressing and far-reaching problems of the adequate 
support and economical cost of public higher education will 
appear shortly in the form of a monograph dealing with 
the unit costs of instruction for the year 1921-1922 in a 
group of nine institutions : 

University of Washington. 

State College of Washington. 

University of Oregon. 

Oregon Agricultural College. 

Purdue University. 

Oregon State Normal School. 

Washington State Normal School at Bellingham. 
Washington State Normal School at Cheney. 
Washington State Normal School at Ellensburg. 


As the first necessary step for this study there was pre- 
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pared under the direction of Mr. Stevens a manual care- 
fully setting forth the technique by which the essential and 
basic data were to be obtained. This technique provided a 
formula for determining in a uniform and more or less pre- 
cise manner the number of students actually receiving in- 
struction and the amount of each of the many and varied 
forms of instruction given to these students. I shall not here 
defend the necessity, the desirability or the general worth 
of such figures for the economical administration of higher 
instruction. Sufficient be it to say that experience has clearly 
shown that these data are secured in most institutions only 
after much special effort. In this respect it was evident that 
most of our institutions are of the mind of St. Augustine 
who, it is related, when asked about a doctrine of the church 
said: “Jf you ask me I don’t know, but if you don’t ask me 
I know very well.” 

Similarly it was necessary to set up a proper classifica- 
tion of expenditures which would enable an accurate dis- 
play of costs properly allocated by purposes, by depart- 
ments, and by specific curricula. Clear and accurate dis- 
tinctions and distributions needed to be made between ex- 
penditures for instruction, for various cooperative services, 
for research, for the several overhead departments, includ- 
ing student welfare, for physical plant operation, for capital 
outlay, and supplementary, self-supporting business enter- 
prises. 

Without entering upon any complete presentation of the 
detailed application of the formulae and methods of the in- 
structional and finance accounting, the published results of 
this study of the Educational Finance Inquiry will show the 
accurately calculated real, annual costs of instruction per 
student in each case of the several curricula provided in the 
institutions concerned. 

The primary purpose of this, perhaps relatively minor 
project, as promoted by the Educational Finance Inquiry, 
has been to develop a simple and generally applicable method 
by which the comparative costs of higher education may be 
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obtained. Evidence of the need of such method accumulates 
as the necessity of interpreting state supported higher edu- 
cation to a critical citizenship presses itself upon those re- 
sponsible for the present welfare and the future develop- 
ment of our institutions. There can be no doubt that re- 
liable and comparable student unit cost indices not only 
furnish the means for applying a common sense efficiency 
to the all-important and far-reaching business of higher 
education and professional training, but these self-same in- 
dices give us, if we are courageously and skillfully to solve 
the material problem of our publicly supported schools, 
colleges and universities, the dependable arguments for in- 
spiring confidence in the whole of a people who have yet to 
hear in their hearts the prophet’s warning, “We must edu- 
cate, we must educate, or we perish in our own prosperity.” 
Epwarp C. ELtiortt. 
































The Personnel Division 
AN OUTLINE of the purpose of the Division of Col- 


lege and University Personnel, as conceived by its 

creators, was published in the EpucationaL Recorp 
shortly before the organization of the bureau in the fall of 
1922. The Division is now well under way, having enlisted 
the cooperation of two hundred colleges and universities 
and secured a registration of ten thousand teachers. The 
remaining accredited higher institutions are being canvassed, 
and there should be twenty thousand names in the files by 
the first of May. 

It has been found that widespread confusion exists as to 
the exact differences between the Division of College and 
University Personnel and the independent teachers agency. 
Three salient contrasts should be kept in mind if the divi- 
sion and the men and women whom it serves are to meet on 
common ground. 

First, the Division is strictly noncommercial. The work 
is supported by appropriation from the funds of the Council. 
It has been felt that the imposition of fees or commissions 
would not only exclude many desirable registrants but 
would open the way to temptations and suspicions of self- 
interest on the part of the bureau and thus generally defeat 
its aims. Outside the college appointment offices there is no 
other comprehensive noncommercial transfer agency in the 
country. 

Registration in the Division is inclusive. Not only are 
those admitted who are desirous of a change and of better 
opportunities for advancement, but also all other teachers 
who are well placed and contented in their work. Judged 
by the data already gathered, the completed census will be 
a fairly accurate and extremely interesting directory of the 
men and women who are responsible for the value and the 
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progress of higher education in America. As the members 
of faculties gain confidence in the organization, and cooper- 
ate in keeping the files up to date, the division can render a 
vital service, not only to the teacher, but to teaching. 

The third essential difference between the Division and 
the teachers’ agency is the manner in which names of candi- 
dates are selected and presented to officials seeking instruc- 
tors. The procedure of the agency is familiar. Let us take 
a case, then, of application to the Division for candidates. 
Suppose a department of biology is in need of a bacteriolo- 
gist. After careful study of the requirements as stated by 
the prospective employer, the first step is the consultation of 
the active applicant file. All registrants who have expressed 
definite desire for change, as well as those who have regis- 
tered from outside of the profession for teaching work, are 
included in this file. We shall assume that there are three 
names here which fit the particular case. Transcripts are 
made of these records, with special notation regarding their 
active character. The general file of biologists, containing, 
let us say, eighteen hundred names, is then examined. Care- 
ful selection may result in the removal of twenty-five cards. 
These twenty-eight records are forwarded to the inquiring 
official without delay. No comment is made beyond re- 
marks made by the registrant himself on the blank, and no 
confidential information is included. 

The Division believes that a man’s first recommendation 
is the successful tenure of his present position, and that 
direct application to the officials under whom the candidate 
is working is more vital than the customary “to-whom-it- 
may-concern” letter. It will be easily seen, moreover, that, 
with the limited resources available, it would be a physical 
impossibility to handle this impersonal data. Elaborate ar- 
rangements of confidential matter, theses, photographs and 
extensive publications are often submitted. This material 
may be examined in personal perusal of the files, but it is 
judged best not to use it in sending out lists. 

The Division is glad, whenever possible, to obtain the 
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records of men not registered. And every feasible effort 
is made to assist in following up clues in cases of emergency 
vacancies. 

As the work has advanced definite plans and policies 
have taken shape. It has been suggested that a directory be 
published, a Who’s Who in American higher education. 
Whether to make the compilation and publication of such a 
volume the main object of the Division or to concentrate on 
transfer work and, perhaps, develop the directory later has 
been a moot question. The decision to stress the latter first 
has clarified the work by giving it a definite road to travel. 
It is hoped that the value of the service will so impress 
itself on the teachers, as time goes on, that sufficient material 
for the directory will be automatically created. 

Plans are under way to register, soon after the mid- 
year, all the students who are taking graduate degrees in 
June. This list will be of obvious value to officials in search 
of assistants and instructors. An excellent suggestion, made 
recently by a college president, that the government depart- 
ments be canvassed for men and women who may have 
entered the civil service during the war and have been unable 
to find teaching positions since, is being followed up. Plans 
are being formulated for a systematic search for men and 
women who are qualified and would like to teach, but have 
been forced by circumstance to take up other lines of work. 

A vital part of the work will be the establishment of co- 
operative relations with the appointment offices of the col- 
leges and universities and with the educational service bu- 
reaus of special schools and societies. In a recent number 
of the Recorp, Prof. Charles Judd said, “There is no other 
civilized nation under the sun so ill-equipped with central 
authorities in school matters as are we.” As Dr. Capen has 
already pointed out, this is poignantly true of the facilities 
afforded college officials in America for finding teachers. 
The Division has already been assured of the cooperation 
of some of the largest college appointment offices and has 
received valuable assistance from the appointment director 
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of one of the national societies. It is hoped that the isolated 
parts of the teacher-appointment vehicle may thus be 
assembled into a national instrument to facilitate the ex- 
change and advancement of good teaching material. 

Some of the problems which have faced the Division are 
still in the process of solution and more are constantly being 
posed. How can the work be made effective during those 
seasons of the year when sending lists of men and women 
already engaged is practically futile—that is, for extra- 
seasonal vacancies, as in November and March? What can 
be done to make the service so adequate, so effectual, as to 
atone for the absence of the “personal touch” which is the 
vitalizing element of most personnel work? Or, perhaps, 
can the personal touch be introduced in some way, some 
day? Can money enough be provided to carry on a work 
which is national in scope and which must be done com- 
prehensively, or not done at all? How can the records of 
upwards of twenty thousand men and women, a whole shift- 
ing, decentralized population, be kept strictly accurate and 
up to date? The examples of failures in similar ventures 
have been helpful in some instances. The constructive 
interest of college officials has solved many problems. Many 
will be put down only by the more difficult and slower 
process of trial and error. 

Significant trends and tendencies, facts and figures, are 
showing themselves through the mass of blanks already 
received. These will undoubtedly grow to have considerable 
value as the census is completed. Material is here for salary 
surveys, for occupational trends, for records of supply and 
demand, for indexes to standards and for studies of capacity 
and opportunity which may be of great value. From the 
viewpoint of those doing the work not the least interesting 
phase is the individual reaction to registration. The blank 
appears to many so impersonal, so far away and, I could 
almost say, of such friendly content, that a confessional is 
often made of it. Not a little that is human and sincere can 
be gained from these asides. Possibly they are more of an 
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index to a man’s worth than the record of his teaching expe- 
rience or of the national societies to which he belongs. One 
man writes, “I would consider a change to any position that 
would offer a man-sized job. This one is still in short 
trousers.” Another: “My ambition was to teach entomology. 
The scarcity of positions in this field has led me to regard 
this science now as an avocation. I would eagerly consider 
a position in my chosen field.” Or: “I am best fitted to 
teach French, although I do not dislike journalism, as it 
makes me a human being of the American magazine type. 
But I do my best work in French.” 

The most numerous are those who plead for opportunities 
for research. It is difficult to say how the teaching would 
get done if everyone who prefers the laboratory, the ob- 
servatory or the library obtained what he wanted. Accord- 
ing to recently published reports of various societies and 
associations, there is undoubtedly some justice in the cry. 

We have always with us the man who, by his own consent, 
should be a college president. He is modest, usually, writing 
in a small hand down in one corner, “I would accept the 
presidency of a good small college.” And his brother, who 
is not modest but who booms, “I am considered by teachers, 
president and students as the best teacher on the campus.” 

There is one other. Around him the rest revolve. The 
ideal of the Division will gradually be realized as the move- 
ment of the mass is turned in his direction. He writes, “I 
do not desire to change. My associates are congenial and 
opportunities for advancement good. While I would prob- 
ably accept any chance to materially better my work, I am 
quite happy where I am.” 


Lynpa M. SARGENT. 





